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Your Business Is—Building! 


CATTERED RAYS of the sun fall- 
S ing upon a piece of paper have 
little effect, but draw them to a 
focus with a glass and intense heat 
is created which will g:‘skly cause 
a positive result. 

So it is when purposeful plan- 
ning, creativeness, sustained enthu- 
siasm, a feeling of responsibility 
and pride in accomplishment are 
brought to a focus in your program 
of producing and handling contract 
bonds. Successful results occur. 
Truly, a contract bond producei 
must be an “all-around guy,” con- 
stantly on his toes. His is a fasci- 
nating role, because in many ways 
he is a partner in enterprises which 
make communities 
tractive, serviceable places in which 


our more at- 


By JAMES M. HENDERSON 


to live. 

This kind of surety man and his 
services are indispensable to the 
We recog- 
contractor as 


successful contractor. 
nize the successful 
one who lands a reasonable per- 
centage of the contracts he goes 
after, is adequately financed and 
invariably is able to keep his costs 
within estimates. He must have a 
purposefulness for doing work of 
the desired quality and in complet- 
ing it on time. Jobs which run 
overtime rarely make money. He 
watches costs by drawing on good 
judgment based on experience and 
knowledge of prevailing conditions 
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in relation to the job. He makes 
some provision for the unexpected. 
Much of his success depends upon 
knowing how to organize his job 
well, placing responsibility with 
capable superintendents and fore- 
men, and efficiently correlating the 
work of sub-contractors. The abil- 
ity of his key men to handle work- 
ers, their knowledge from past ex- 
perience, their resourcefulness in 
meeting unusual situations, their 
driving energy for progress and 
completion, all round out a good 
contracting firm. 


BoNDING ADVISER CAN HELP 


Let’s make no mistake about it, 
the successful contractor must be 
a good manager and have a com- 
petent team. He can’t rely wist- 


fully upon merely hitting the jack- 
pot every now and then. He should 
realize the wisdom of discounting 
his bills, maintaining a good bank- 
ing relationship for his loan re- 
quirements and appreciating the 


amount of 
these 


type and maximum 
work he should tackle. In 
respects, the contractor's bonding 
adviser can be of inestimable help 
in his planning and ultimate suc- 
cess. 

Despite the fact that the hazard 
is often great, the profits of the 
contracting business are generally 
much less than is popularly sup- 
posed. A current sampling of cases 
by a responsible authority shows 
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a net profit of 2.22 percent, after 
taxes and proper reserves, for those 
in building or general construction 
work, 3.99 percent for road con- 
tractors, 3.83 percent in the me- 
chanical trades, and 6.77 percent 
in the heavy engineering field 
where hazard is usually at the 
maximum: These figures indicate 
that the industry earns very mod- 
est compensation for its work, 
when the requirements of capital 
and experience—and incident risks 
—are considered. 


Qua.ity, Not QUANTITY 


Some contractors have an obses- 
sion that volume is the answer to 
all their problems and the panacea 
for success. As a matter of fact, 
experience shows very few con- 
tractors suffer much by not having 
work; but many have suffered seri- 
ously by ‘taking work too cheaply. 
It is a fallacy merely to trade dol- 
lars just to carry a large organiza- 
tion, because if one of the cheaply- 
bid contracts turns bad the loss on 
that job along with overhead will 
create quite a disastrous tail-spin. 
The contractor can’t pay bills with 
a steam shovel or paving breaker 
as tender. Working capital, once 
destroyed, is extremely difficult to 
re-create in these times of crushing 
taxes on profits. 

You, Mr. Contract Bond Pro- 
ducer, should make it your business 
to learn something about the type 
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of work in which your clients and 
prospects specialize—how it is per- 
formed and the jobs organized. 
Acquaint yourself with the prob- 
lems involved and the unit-cost of 
important parts of their work, such 
as rock and earth excavation, pav- 
ing, laying of water or sewer pipes, 
etc. Also get to know the respon- 
sible sub-contractors and material 
people with whom your contrac- 
tors are doing business. Visiting 
the sites of their jobs after they 
are well under way, and again 
when they are nearing completion, 
will not only be revealing to you 
but also strengthen the ties of con- 
fidence and good will. 

Of primary interest to every con- 
tractor, of course, is obtaining a 
continuous volume of profitable 
work. He will readily respond, 
therefore, to a practice of making 
his interest also yours, if you keep 
yourself posted on proposed new 
private or public projects and 
promptly and regularly call them 
to his attention. Perhaps you can 
assist him, through your connec- 
tions, to be invited to bid on a 
private job where he might not 
otherwise be considered by archi- 
tect or owner. Your activity in at- 
tending lettings of public work on 
which he bids, and promptly sup- 
plying him with a tabulation of the 
results, is also regarded by him 
as an indication of your kindred 
interest. 
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When weighing all factors, how- 
ever, your primary function of sup- 
plying required bid and contract 
suretyship is the “meat of the co- 
conut.” To accomplish this, you as 
producer should obtain annual and 
even semi-annual financial state- 
ments from your contractors and 
send them to your company after 


James M. Henderson 


full verification. It is a good plan 
to call regularly for these state- 


ments, just as banks do, rather 
than operate under the pressure 
of hurriedly securing one when a 
request for execution of a bid or 
final bond is on the griddle and 
time is of the essence. Ask for 
their annual figures around the end 
of February, and for the semi- 
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annual Jate in August. Point out to 
the contractors the mutual advan 
tage of providing C. P. A. state- 
including a summary of 
profit and loss operations. Com- 


ments, 


plete and frequent statements will 
not only place you in position to 
provide the prompt service fre- 
quently demanded, but they will 
also help give you a good general 
idea of how far you can go in 
meeting the bonding requirements 


otf vour contractors. 
CONTACT THE BANKS 


It is recommended that 
keep in close touch with the execu- 


tive officers of the banks your con- 


you 


tractors are using, so as to be mu- 
tually informed on the contractors’ 
affairs. These officers can help you 
and you can help them, not only 
as to financial information but also 
in the exchange of data concern- 
ing bids and contract provisions, 


equipment requirements, etc. This 


relationship generally helps develop 
a common viewpoint in establish- 
ing the limit and type of work 
that 
with assurance that his surety will 


bank 


necessary 


each contractor can assume 


bond him and the extend 


him maximum credit. 
Generally speaking, the largest and 
most liquid commercial bank in a 
contractor's community is the most 
desirable for his purposes. This is 
the type of banking institution that 
normally will loan on open note, 
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without requiring the assignment 
of payments under contracts or 
other collateral security. Such re- 
quirements can have a restricting 
effect on the credit phases of a 
contractor's operations. 

In your relations with your con- 
tractors, it is of utmost importance 
that 
with the ways of making a close 


you be thoroughly familiar 
case good, or in building up one 
that may on the face of it appear 
sub-standard under normal surety 
requirements. There invariably will 
come a time when one of your cli- 
ents will seem to be overstepping 
his work-limit or tackling a project 
of dangerous or questionable fea- 
tures. If you can provide surety- 
ship through resourceful and ac- 
ceptable handling, your relations 
with the contractor will be greatly 
strengthened. If, on the other hand, 
vou fail to deliver the goods in 
such 


leaving the door open for a re- 


emergencies, you may be 
sourcefully-minded competitor and 


perhaps the loss of the account. 


How to STRENGTHEN THEM 


Some of the more common ways 
in which contract cases can be 
strengthened and rendered accept- 
able are by 

(a) Obtaining the indemnity of 
the officers of a contracting corpo- 
ration, or of other interested per- 
sons or firms. 

(b) Arranging to have the of- 
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Determine the unit-cost of such things as rock and earth excavation 


ficers and stockholders of a con- 


tracting corporation agree to the 


subordination of the corporation’s 
indebtedness to them, if any exists. 
venture 


(c) Creating a joint 


agreement between your client 
and another contractor or contrac- 
tors, whereby: each shares in the 
profits and losses and each indem- 


nifies the suretv to the full extent 


of his financial worth or for a spe- 
cific amount. A special bank ac- 
count usually is set up for such 
undertakings. 

(d) Using a revolving fund un- 
der an escrow agreement. This is 
set up by depositing in a special 
account a sum of money equal to 
about 15 percent of the contract 


price and arranging to have all 
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incoming and outgoing money flow 
through this account, the outgoing 
checks to bear the countersigna- 
ture of a representative of the 
surety. This method is not designed 
for the contractor whose affairs are 


involved or financial condition 


frozen, but rather to assist the ca- 
pable and liquid contractor to reach 
out to handle a project beyond the 
normal capacity of his own f- 


nances. 


LIKE A PARTNER 


It is constantly apparent that a 
surety’s relationship to a contrac- 
tor is comparable to that of a part- 
ner. Many contractors, competently 
served, have come to realize that 
a bond premium should not be 
regarded in the same category as 
a purchase-item or commodity in 
the makeup of a bid, where price 
usually is the determining factor. 
Instead, they have come to regard 
the surety premium as really being 
a recurring, reimbursable fee for 
acquiring a partner of responsi- 
bility and experience. The vital 
services this partner has to offer 
through counsel and suggestion, by 
qualification for potentially profit- 
able and often large contracts 
through use of vast reinsurance 
facilities, stimulating the flow of 
credit, make this partner truly 
worthy of his hire. The far-seeing 
agent who brings and keeps to- 
gether contractor and surety on an 
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appreciation of this kind of rela- 
tionship performs something which 
a thinking contractor will hold in 
high esteem as part of his business 
policy. 

In our relations with contractors, 
it is always well for surety com- 
panies and their producers to con- 
stantly have in mind that they 
represent one of the most vital fac- 
tors in an industry which is not 
their own, and hence owe a great 
responsibility to it and the estab- 
lished contractors in it not to en- 
courage unfair competition from 
inexperienced contractors or those 
who may not otherwise be prop- 
erly qualified. Contractors 
quently bring up this contention, 
and they are undeniably correct 
when they claim that sound and 
consistent bond underwriting can 
be one of the most stabilizing forces 
in their industry. Surety represent- 


fre- 


atives must exercise this responsi- 
bility with regard for the effect of 
their underwriting upon and within 
the construction industry, rather 
than merely from the insurance 
point of view of premium dollars 
earned for assuming a risk. 


Goop At Any TIME 


Inflation, economic recession or 
depression, the business of con- 
tract suretyship can be viewed in 
a healthy light through all these 
cycles or trends. When inflation is 
upon us, surety underwriters and 
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producers alike enjoy the benefit 
of automatic “insurance to value” 
in larger contract prices and cor- 
respondingly larger premiums. On 
the other hand, surety people real- 
lize from the stabilizing forces of 
deflation or depression in the form 
of planned public works programs. 
It is certainly inviting to the pro- 
spective contract bond producer to 
know that, come what may, there 
is a steady, level demand for his 
product. 

With signs of an economic re- 
cession about us, it is significant 
that estimates show Federal, state 
and city governments to have a 
backlog of $130,000,000,000 of 
public works considered necessary 
or desirable. Only a small fraction 
—about 3 percent—have been blue- 
printed in sufficient detail that 
work could be started on them at 
an early date. Officials of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency are quoted as 
saying that the “shelf” of planned 
Federal and state projects is now 
down to about $3,500,000,000. In 
July, both the House and Senate 
Public Works Committees approved 
bills providing for a $100,000,000 
two-year program of Federal loans 
to states and cities for advance 


Statistics to Remember 
4,076 people died of gas last year. 
29 inhaled it. 
47 put a lighted match to it. 


4,000 stepped on it. 
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planning of schools, hospitals, play- 
grounds, sanitary lines, roads and 
like improvements. Scarcely a sec- 
tion of the country but is long 
overdue for additional school build- 
ings, sewer and water lines alone, 
arising out of the shifts of, and 
increase in, population since Pearl 
Harbor Day. 

As stated in the opening re- 
marks, the contract bond producer 
ought to be quite a versatile indi- 
vidual to win the appreciation and 
return from the successful contrac- 
tors in his community. In applying 
your own time and effort with con- 
tractors, I know it has occurred to 
you that the difference between a 
fairly good contract bond man and 
the top-flight one, as in other fields, 
is represented by only a little extra 
effort, research and use of intelli- 
gence. If you aren’t already, that’s 
the kind of guy you want to be in 
this fascinating specialty, with this 
long-range construction program 
ahead. That’s the fellow the con- 
tractors in your community are 
looking for to intelligently and 
profitably approach with them the 
opportunities that are here now 
and also lie ahead. 


—Rough Notes 











... ACCIDENT 


Proves His Point. Demonstrating to 
his wife the hazards of their rope fire 


escape, a man fell three stories, frac- 
tured his hip (St. Louis, Mo.). 


Reinforcements. Just as an eager 
huntsman spotted a big buck and re- 
leased the safety catch on his rifle, 
he was hit from behind and _ sent 
sprawling. His assailant proved to be 
another buck, even larger than the 
first, who bounded out of a thicket, 
bowled him over, broke his rifle stock 
and tore his trousers (Buckhorn Sta- 
tion, Calif.). Simpler. Doctors 
shook their heads over X-ray pictures 
of the bobbie pin lodged in a 19- 
months-old boy’s bronchial tube. Sur- 
gery, they pronounced, was the only 
solution. Just then the child coughed, 
and up came the pin (Passaic, N. J.) 


. BURGLARY AND THEF1 
“Never Underestimate .. .” A 
who was found with 79 pairs of wo- 


man 


men’s shoes, sizes 5 to 6, cached away 
in his attic and garage, came up with 
the following explanation. “My wife 
once said she liked that kind,” he told 
the police. “I got started taking them 
and couldn’t stop” (Amagansett, N. Y.). 

. . Wholesale Betrayal. “I don’t be- 
lieve you,” the car owner insisted 
when police informed him that his 
had been stolen. “My 
would have waked “The 
dog,” said the police, “is with the 
car.” “Then my friend who lives at 
the back of my lot would have heard 
the noise and waked me,” the car 
owner assured them. The friend, the 
police explained, was also with the 
car. He had been arrested several 
states away as the thief (Los Angeles 


Calif.). 


automobile 


dog me. 


... FIRE 
Close to Home. A Forest Service offi- 
cial was checking plans for the an- 
nual fire prevention campaign, when 
a pack of matches he was carrying in 
his hip picket set his trousers on fire 
(Los Angeles, Calif.). . One Way 
or Another. Here’s a man who has 
decided he was just destined to lose 
his car. First it was stolen; but police 
found it several miles away. While he 
was driving it home, it broke down. 
Disgusted, he walked to the nearest 
town and offered it for sale. When he 
and a prospective buyer returned to 
the car, it fire. Before the 
Fire Department could respond, the 
automobile was completely destroyed 
(Binghamton, N. Y.). 


was on 


... LIABLiry 


Goose with Golden Egg. A woman 
sued the city of San Francisco for 
$100,000 for injuries she claimed she 
suffered when a goose charged and 


nipped her severely at the zoo 





Fire Safety 


about fires 


OU SELDOM READ 
Y that don’t happen. 
Your local paper will rush pho- 
tographers to the 
important fire, taking 
everything from billowing smoke 


scene of any 


shots of 


to firemen heroically rescuing fran- 
tic women and children. But ordi- 
that 
bother to 


narily same paper will not 


rush a photographei 
down to take a picture of an in- 
spector, armed only with a pad and 
pencil, looking over a factory. 
You, as a local agent, realize 
that both of these acts are 
worthy. Certainly the work 
deeds of the firefighters deserve all 


the attention they receive. But the 


news 


and 


cool studies of men who work to 
prevent fires are equally important, 
and fire prevention could also rate 
front-page attention. 

Some local agents have man- 
aged to make their local editors as 
interested in fire prevention as in 
fire fighting. They accom- 


plished this feat by 


have 
dramatizing 


Agents have accomplished a 
great deal in the crusade for 
fire safety, as evidenced by 
these case histories, but there 
is still much to be done 


Is Your Job 


By JOHN J. O’TOOLE 


safety inspections and safety drives, 
and_ the they have 
waged might offer useful tips for 


campaigns 


your next fire prevention drive. 
Minneapolis is one of the cities 
where safety has become news- 
worthy. It all started about a year 
ago, when the local fire chief told 
a group of insurance agents ex- 
actly what should be done to make 
their city safer. He said the fire 
department needed additional per- 
sonnel, and that there should be 
more fire alarm boxes in the down- 
town He also called for ex- 


tension and improvement in the 


area. 


water supply system, and empha- 
sized the need for revision of the 
building code. 

Eighty-six local agents decided 
there was no point in waiting for 
somebody else to campaign for 
those objectives. They accepted 
the job as their own and promptly 
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started lining up all the allies they 
could find. They found enough 
support to accomplish something 
concrete on each of the four prob- 
lems within 12 months’ time! Men 
were added to the fire department, 
fire alarm boxes were _ installed, 
and water mains were extended. 
Work on the revision of the build- 
ing code was begun. 

But those agents also realized 
that a dramatic campaign was 
needed to make every individual 
citizen aware of the threat of fire. 
They decided on a city-wide fire 
prevention inspection. In five days, 
the local agents—aided by 
pany field men, company engineers 
and firemen—stopped 5,500 poten- 
tial fires before they started by 
pointing out serious fire hazards 
which were discovered during the 
inspection and gaining pledges for 
removal of those 


com- 


correction or 
hazards. 


VALUABLE PROCEDURE 


City-wide inspection has been 
used effectively by many other or- 
ganizations in various parts of the 
country. It has the value of con- 
centrating the attention of thou- 
sands of citizens upon the need for 
extra carefulness. It has, as an 
immediate result, made people 
aware of specific hazards and 
brought about correction or re- 
moval of conditions which might 
cause fires. The people of Minne- 
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apolis did read about those fires 
which did not happen—and will 
continue reading about them until 
those local agents are satisfied with 
local fire safety conditions. 

The same type of program can 
be carried out by smaller com- 
munities. The towns of Clearfield 
and Curwensville, both in Pennsyl- 
vania, cooperated in a clean-up 
week observation which included 
home inspections, pick-up of old 
clothing and waste paper by a 
charitable organization, and wide 
publicity on fire prevention. 


MONTHLY OBJECTIVES ADOPTED 


The local agents in those two 
communities decided that if one 
campaign had been useful, 12 
campaigns would be 12 times as 
useful. They adopted special ob- 
jectives for each month of the 
year, including a “forest fire pre- 
vention” drive in May, a campaign 
to cut down on “smoking careless- 
ness” in June, special fire preven- 
tion demonstrations in July and 
August, etc., ending with a “holi- 
day fire hazards” drive in Decem- 
ber. 

In addition to such thorough 
safety campaigns as these, many 
organizations of local agents have 
worked on specialized drives to 
increase safety. The Middlesex As- 
sociation, in Connecticut, cooper- 
ated with the local fire department 
in carrying out inspections of ev- 
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ery store and industrial plant in 
the city, and then supplied special 
stickers to be placed on the front 
and back door of each establish- 
ment. These stickers give the namo 
and telephone number of the store 
owner, so that he can be reached 
immediately in case of emergency. 

The Cache County Association, 
of Utah, enlisted the aid of local 
school students in fire prevention 
work by offering “honor points” to 
each school for activities such as 
home inspections, school inspec- 
tions, showing of safety movies 
and scheduling talks on fire safety. 
Schools which gain a designated 
number of honor points receive a 
special banner to fly under the 
school flag. 

A local insurance agent in Du- 
luth, Minnesota, cooperated with 
fellow members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce in working out 
a plan to designate homes housing 
invalids and infants. A 4x6-inch 
metal tag covered with scotchlite 
(which glows in the dark) is at- 
tached to such homes, so that fire- 
men will realize at once that help- 
less children or adults might be 
trapped in those houses. 

In all such programs as these, 
the cooperation of the local news: 
paper editor and radio station man- 
ager is vital. Robert Brannin, an 
agent in Starkville, Mississippi, who 
has gained excellent support in his 


fire prevention efforts from his 
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local offers these recom- 


mendations: 


paper, 


1. The publisher must be con- 
vinced that the program is for the 
community good and is not in any 
way a form of publicity for the 
sponsor or the industry he repre- 
sents. 


2. The sponsor, in presenting his 


John J. O’Toole 


program, must demonstrate his ut: 
ter unselfishness. 


3. Cordial personal and business 
relations between sponsor and pub- 
lisher are prerequisites for cordial 
public relations. 

Mr. Brannin’s campaigns have 
been materially aided by the Stark- 
ville News, which received honor- 
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able mention in the 1948 Gold 
Medal Awards of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters in rec- 
ognition of its outstanding public 
service in fire prevention. 

Cordial relations with 
are also important to the agent 


editors 


when problems confronting the in- 
surance industry become subjects 
of public This was 
shown recently when a syndicated 
article, entitled “Checking Fine 
Print of Fire Insurance May Burn 
You Up,” was published in many 


discussion. 


newspapers. In several cities, or- 
ganizations of local agents immedi- 
ately contacted their editors and 
pointed out that there were errors 
of fact as well as misinterpretations 


in the article. 
PREVENT MISREPRESENTATION 
Naturally, the most satisfactory 
results obtained in towns 
where pleasant, cordial relations 


were 


already existed between agents and 
editors. These knew the 
agents who came in to point out 
and trusted 


editors 


errors in the article, 
them. In several cases, editors im- 
mediately offered the agents iden 
tical space in the next issue of the 


paper for presentation of a reply. 


The most important objective, 
of course, is to prevent future pub- 
lication of material which misrep- 
resents the insurance business. The 
editor of your local paper is inter- 
readers the 


ested in giving his 
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news as accurately as he can—and 
you can help him by making avail- 
able all the facts that he wants 
about the insurance business. He 
will not intentionally publish an 
article which is filled with errors 
-but he may not recognize those 
errors unless he has a basis of 
knowledge to judge by. 

You can become his consultant 
in the field which is your specialty. 
Obviously, you should never at- 
tempt to influence him to falsify 
news; you should simply offer him 
the hard facts upon which news 
stories and editorials concerning 
insurance may be based, and trust 
his honesty in presenting those 
facts. Obviously, the spread of false 
information about fire insurance 
can be a fire hazard in itself. 


No Neep To HEsiIratTe 


These instances of dramatic fire 
prevention drives carried on by 
local agents illustrate the effective 
that can be done. Some 
agents have failed, however, to 
take the lead in their community 
campaigns. Often they are afraid 
that their interest in this subject 
might be misinterpreted as selfish. 
This fear seems completely unwar- 
ranted, judging by general public 
acceptance of safety campaigns 
such as those I have mentioned. 

In one mid-western state, local 
agents failed to take any action on 
the problem of reducing fire losses, 


W ork 
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Inspection and clean-up campaigns stop potential fires before they start 


even though it was obvious a cam- 


paign was needed. In one com- 
munity, a farm machinery sales- 
man took the lead and helped or- 
ganize a fire protection association 
which gained wide support. Natu- 
rally, that fire protection association 
bought its first fire truck from the 


salesman’s company. He 
smartly refused to accept a com- 


own 


mission on the transaction, and his 
public service campaign gained 
him and his company much good 
will. No one accused him of being 
selfish because he fought for great- 
er fire safety. 

If you are afraid others might 
misinterpret motives, begin 
by pointing out that the fire insur- 
ance companies don’t lose money, 


your 
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regardless of how heavy fire losses 
become. When losses rise to a point 
almost equal to premium income, 
obviously the fire insurance rates 
will be increased—and the ones 
who will suffer will be individual 
policyholders, not the insurance 
companies. 

You can also emphasize that 
you, as an agent, will actually make 
less money if fire losses are re- 
duced. That is easy to illustrate. 
Your income is derived from your 
commission, based on premiums 
paid. If fire losses are substantially 
reduced, the premiums are re- 
duced, and consequently your com- 
mission is less. Once have 
made this clear, you need not fear 
unjustified criticism. In fact, a 
good way to leave yourself open 
to criticism is by failing to lead 
the campaign to make your com- 


you 


munity safer. 

When your campaign is success- 
ful, you will no longer feel any 
need to offer explanations. In Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, local agent 
Walter Greenspan was disturbed 


because nothing was being done 
to replace a totally inadequate fire 
alarm system which had been in- 
stalled in 1904 and been con- 
demned by engineers of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
He realized that the decrepit sys- 
tem might cost Chattanooga its 
Class Three fire premium classi- 
fication. Although this would in- 
crease his own income on every 
$100 worth of fire insurance he 
sold, he was thinking of the danger 
to his friends and neighbors—he 
was thinking of the delayed alarms 
which might cost lives, homes and 
jobs. 

A few months ago, following a 
campaign in which Greenspan 
took the lead, citizens of Chat- 
tanooga approved a $500,000 bond 
issue for a new fire alarm system. 
Every person and every piece of 
property in the city will now be 
safer, and a sincere campaign by 
just one local agent is widely cred- 
ited with this accomplishment. 

Greenspan has done his job. Will 
you do yours? 


Late, But Enthusiastic, Credit 


Immediately after the midsummer issue of THe CasuaLty 
AND SURETY JOURNAL was published, we received a letter from 
one of our readers calling our attention to the fact that the 
letter entitled “You Wouldn’t Hurt Her—Would You,” appear- 
ing on page 59, was originally drawn up several years ago by 
Mr. Phil Branif, an insurance agent in Oklahoma. We hereby 
extend credit and congratulations to Mr. Branif.—Ed. 





SMILE A WHILE 





“What do you mean—you'll be working late at the office? 
You’re on vacation, remember?” 








“Not that I wish to overemphasize correct spelling, Miss Rogers. 
After all, striking the proper typewriter keys is important too.” 
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HON. DONALD A. HEMENWAY 


VERMONT 
R. HEMENWAY, a native Vermonter, received a B.S. degree 
from the University of Vermont in 1928. He began his 
insurance career in 1929 as a local agent in Burlington. From 
1931 to 1937 he became a special agent for the Maryland Casualty 
Company. He was then appointed Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, and served until 1941, when he joined the Travelers 
Indemnity Company as field assistant, becoming a branch office 
assistant manager in 1942. With one year out for war service, 
he remained with the Travelers until 1947, when he was reap- 

pointed to the office of Commissioner. 





© e Agents should make a note of 


this important coverage, which 
has a tremendous market the 
country over and can be sold 
in any season of the year 


The Case for Family Liability 


ERHAPS A GOOD way to discuss 
family liability insurance — or 
comprehensive personal liability if 
you prefer—is to follow the rule 
drilled into cub reporters. They are 
told that a story should answer the 


questions, when, where, what, how 


and why. We all know what the 
family liability policy is: broad cov- 
erage of a family’s personal liability 
including employer’s liability and 
medical payments on the premises 
and, with certain minor restrictions, 
off the premises, plus property dam- 
There little 


need to go over the details of policy 


age liability. seems 
coverage. If you are not familiar 
with them read the policy, or one 
of the many fine circulars put out by 
the companies, or one of the many 
articles on the subject in the trade 
papers. Meanwhile, let’s think about 
where, why, when and how. 
“Where?” The Bicycle Manufac- 
turer’s Association announced re- 
cently that their members had a 
400 percent increase in business in 
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By E. C. KOTTMEIER 


1948. When I was a boy there was 
plenty of room in the street to ride 
my bike, but today more often than 
not bike-riding is done on the side- 
walk. Mother and Dad are glad the 
bike is off the street out of traffic, 
but they worry about a pedestrian 
being hurt. 

The manufacturers of rifles and 
shotguns have been going at top 
speed. Although the experts in that 
line expected the market would be 
approaching saturation a year ago, 
supply still has not caught up with 
demand. Today it is estimated that 
the demand potential for sporting 
arms is 15 percent greater than ever 
before. This includes my neighbor’s 
12-year-old who roams up and 
down the street with his air rifle. It 
includes the millions of men who 
got the feel of firearms during the 
war, liked it, and are continuing 
their interest. Millions of people 
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have more money to spend on sport- 
ing activities, consequently many 
more men—and women, too—are 
pointing their guns at ducks, pheas- 
ants, clay pigeons and other targets. 
While on the subject of firearms, we 
must not forget the war mementoes 
that lie about homes throughout the 
country. Nearly every week we 
read about someone injured or 
killed by one of these supposedly 
harmless firearms. 
A Recorp HicH 

The fishing tackle business has 
grown by leaps and bounds in re- 
cent years. The United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service announced re- 
cently that fresh water fishing in 
the United States moved up anoth- 
er notch in its standing in the big 
league of national sports during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
when the number of anglers’ li- 
censes sold reached a record high 
of 14,582,739. Surely we can get 
at least a small proportion, say 5 
percent, to spend a few dollars each 
for protection. Think what that 
would mean—729,000 policies and 
at least $7,250,000 in premiums. 
Many have taken to this sport be- 
cause their doctors recommended it 
for rest and relaxation from this 
speedy world of today. Their doc- 
tors should also recommend a fam- 
ily liability policy for more com- 
plete peace of mind just in case a 
hook is sunk in the eye of a com- 
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panion fisherman. 

We are all familiar with the great 
increase in the sale of home appli- 
ances. Supply is having a hard time 
catching up with demand in this 
line, too. And each stove, each re- 
frigerator, each washing machine, 
each radio means at least one deliv- 
ery man on the premises and con- 
tinuing trips by equally well-paid 
service men. 

Can BE DANGEROUS 

Let’s not forget the golfers. They 
were so numerous before the war 
that perhaps there has not been so 
great an increase in this activity as 
in some others, but there has been 
some addition to the number of 
men and women who spend their 
leisure time chasing the little white 
ball. Don’t forget what a learned 
judge once said in affirming an 
award of damages as a result of a 
golfing accident: “In some ways, 
playing a golf ball where others are 
about is more dangerous than firing 
a gun or throwing a stone, since 
one is likely to have more control 
over the direction of a stone or gun- 
shot than of a golf ball.” Those of 
us who are dubs will readily admit 
to the truth of that statement, and 
even experts will admit to an occa- 
sional hook or slice. 

Many people are remodelling 
their homes—adding rooms, putting 
on porches, landscaping yards. 
Each such job brings one or more 
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skilled, highly paid workmen on the 
premises. I happen to be doing a 
little remodelling myself, and it has 
been interesting to watch the pa- 
rade of artisans, each with his spe- 
cial work to do. There were the 
carpenter, roofer, plumber, sheet 
metal worker, plasterer—but before 
him the lather, if you please—and 
in between those two another fel- 
low showed up. My wife said, 
“Well, you’re a new one. What do 
you do—plastering?” He said, “Oh, 
no! They can’t plaster until I finish 
my work. I’m the beader.” He puts 
on the metal corners to reinforce 
the plaster at the edges. There’s a 
specialist for you, and I suppose he 
earns a plasterer’s high wages or 
better—$3 per hour; $25 per day. 

Thousands of new homes have 
been built in recent years, and 
thousands more will soon be com- 
pleted. Many families have moved 
into homes of their own. All of 
them know they have taken on ad- 
ditional responsibilities — to their 
families, to themselves and to oth- 
ers—and they are most receptive to 
this much-needed protection. Don't, 
however, get the idea one insur- 
ance man had talking to me the 
other day, that the policy isn’t for 
apartment dwellers. It covers the 
family regardless of where they 
live. 

What about the dog exposure? 
It increases with the increase in the 
number of homes. You all have 
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heard’ someone say, “I'd like to 
have a dog. The kids want one, too. 
I'm going to have a house one of 
these days and then we'll get one.” 

Conservatively, there are at least 
30,000,000 families in this country. 
Take away half of these as farm 
families—leaving a market for the 
farm family liability policy—and 


E. C. Kottmeier 


those families who can’t or won't 
buy. What do we have left? A tre- 
mendous market of 15,000,000 fam- 
ilies, and probably not more than 
200,000 or 300,000 of them have 
this coverage. 

So the answer to “where?” is, lit- 
erally, everywhere! 

Those who have experienced mis- 
fortune due to one of the exposures 
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outlined undoubtedly wish they 
had spent a $10 bill to cover just 
the one hazard which caused them 
loss. But the family liability policy 
covers all these hazards—and, as 
vou know, many others—all for that 
same $10 bill. 

“Why?” Because it is the agent’s 
job to provide freedom from worry 
over financial loss. The family lia- 
bility policy does just this. It is a 
basic coverage; an essential in any 
family’s insurance program. 


PREVENTIVE VALUE 

Its greatest value lies in the fact 
that it prevents catastrophe loss. 
The value of any coverage is meas- 
ured not by its cost but by the 
amount of possible loss it prevents. 


It is said 97.7 percent of homes are 


insured against fire, but a liability 


$25,000 
home 


loss of $10,000 or 
cause the loss of the 
much more. Probably 90 percent of 
automobiles are insured for physi- 


can 
and 


cal damage, yet such a loss at the 
worst than the 
value of the car. A large judgment 
because of a personal act or activi- 


can be no more 


ties of members of the family can 
wipe out the car and the home and 
cause a mortgage on earnings as 
well. 

“Why?” This is the heyday of 
damage suits. Lawyers’ services 
cost as much as doctors’. Juries are 
placing inflationary values on hu- 


man life and lost hours of work. 
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Claim consciousness has become a 
serious problem. Hubbard Hoover, 
in his famous Saturday Evening 
Post article, “When Will You Be 
Sued?,” pictured this perfectly when 
he wrote, “Ten years ago, when a 
car nudged a stenographer, she 
scrambled to her feet, dusted her- 
self off, glanced around with em- 
barrassment, and walked off as fast 
as she could. If anybody asked 
whether she was hurt, she said she 
was all right, perfectly all right. 
Nowadays, when the same thing 
happens, she stays down for the full 
count. She gets painfully to her 
feet, takes the number of the car 
and looks around for a couple of 
witnesses. If anybody asks whether 
she is hurt, she says that all infor- 
that sort will have to 
come from her lawyers.” 


mation of 


INCREASE ONLY SLIGHT 

“Why?” In 1943, when the fam- 
ily liability policy came into being 
in a somewhat less broad form, the 
much-publicized Curtis survey was 
made. It developed that 6.4 percent 
of those interviewed carried resi- 
dence liability. In 1946 a survey 
showed that this figure had _ in- 
creased to only 6.7 percent. Many 
family liability policies have been 
sold since then, but the figure prob- 
ably hasn’t reached much more 
than 10 percent. Good insurance 
salesmen with a wonderful policy 
like this in their kit cannot be proud 
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Thousands of new homes have been built in recent years 


of such a record. 


Agents should be interested in 


the family liability policy as an ex- 
cellent entering wedge. It is the 
best entree to other business that 
has been developed since accident 
insurance first written. No- 
where in this great business of ours 
with its many policies of every kind 


was 


can be found a better buy. In the 


old days of residence liability, sports 
liability and dog liability, it would 
have cost over $30 to get enough 
policies and coverage to even ap- 
proach the protection afforded by 
the family liability policy. And for 
$30, it would still have been only 
an approach. Among the items in- 
cluded in the family liability policy 
but not in all the others put to- 
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gether would be that valuable cov- 
erage, medical payments—on and 
off the premises, public and ser- 
vants, regardless of liability. Medi- 
cal payments protection is a real 
morale-builder. It takes care of the 
insured who feels a moral obliga- 
tion to provide for the injured 
neighbor or delivery man and who 
pays the doctor bill and hospital 
expenses of the guest before he has 
time to let friendship fly out the 
window. 


SeL_t HicHer Limits 


I'm talking about a $10 premium 
only for comparative purposes. Sell 
a three-year policy and you have a 
$25 premium. Better still, talk 
about high limits. Even Hubbard 
Hoover tells about $50,000 for 
$13.50. A nice limit of coverage is 
$25,000 with $500 medical pay- 
ments. On a three-year basis that 
costs less than one postage stamp 
a day: a little over two cents—two 
cents and four mills, to be exact. 

Some of my thoughts on “why” 
may also be considered part of the 
answer to “how.” Here are some 
other ideas on “how”—and “when.” 

John A. Donovan, writing on this 
subject in THe CASUALTY AND SURE- 
TY JouRNAL,* discussed briefly the 
subjects “why,” “where” and “how.” 
I'd better credit him right here with 


*“Protect Every Man's Family,” De- 


cember 1947, page 25. 
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giving me the idea for the outline 
of this article. In answer to “how,” 
he wrote, “See the agency depart- 
ment of your company, which is 


well prepared to be of assistance.” 


Considering the quality of what 
we have to offer, our production 
record is not an enviable one. Do 
you carry such a policy? The line 
forms on the right! Don’t wait for 
a scare like I did. You may not be 
as lucky. I had a laundress one day 
a week a few years ago—in fact it 
was in 1940 B.F.L. (Before Family 
Liability ). There is a plumbing mon- 
strosity in my basement—the sewer 
pipe juts out from the wall. The 
inevitable happened: she bumped 
her head on it and complained of 
a severe headache. Was I scared? 
Next day—too late for that accident, 
but I was taking no more chances 
—I had a residence liability policy 
including employer’s liability. Next 
week she still complained about a 
headache, but fortunately that’s the 
last we heard about it. 

SELL OursELVES First 

We’ve got to be sold on family 
liability ourselves. Did Henry Ford 
ride in a Chevrolet? Hardly! The 
pictures usually showed him in a 
Ford, but he had at least one Lin- 
coln, and if he could have made 
the Lincoln to sell for the price of 
the Ford that’s all he would have 
talked about. That’s what we have 
to sell ourselves: a top quality con- 
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tract for the price of limited cover- 
age. Do you suppose Mr. Sears or 
Mr. Roebuck didn’t have Coldspot 
refrigerators in their homes? And 
would they have a little 6-cubic- 
foot one—the residence liability pol- 
icy—or a big double-door box with 
a deep freeze built in—the family 
liability policy—if they could have 
gotten the big one for about the 
price of the small one? We've got 
to be sold on our product ourselves 
to successfully sell others. 

Family liability can be sold with 
automobile liability policies, new 
and renewal. It can be added to the 
automobile policy by endorsement 
now. It took a lot of time and work 
to arrange to write these coverages 
in one policy. Now we have it! Let’s 
use it. Sell one policy providing 
basic coverage on a family’s liability 
including automobile. 


A Goop PacKAGE 

Don’t overlook adding family lia- 
bility to every financial broad form 
liability policy written for individ- 
uals and co-partnerships. It can be 
included easily, and an insured will 
thank his agent for calling it to his 
attention. When a $50 or $100 pre- 
mium for broad form is being dis- 
cussed, a few dollars more for 
family coverage makes an attractive 
package proposal. 

Some insurance people still think 
of this as a seasonal line—probably 
because residence liability was so 
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considered. It is! Pick your season 
and it will fit. Springtime has been 
thought of as the appropriate sea- 
son. That’s when man’s fancy turns 
to Love. But then Love in her not- 
so-gentle but effective way prods 
him outside, working on the lawn, 
painting, patching the roof, fixing 
the fence and leaving tools and ma- 
terials around for delivery men or 
neighbors to stumble over or the 
neighbor’s children to get hurt with. 
And if he is fortunate enough to get 
someone else to do the work for 
him, he just takes on that much 
more liability. 

But Love’s prodding doesn’t end 
with May. It goes on through the 
summer and into fall and winter. 
Always something to do, or some- 
one to find to do it for you, inside 
and outside the house. In summer 
it’s cutting the grass. In winter it’s 
cleaning walks. And what about 
those walks, slippery even when 
the snow is cleared—a real winter 
hazard. 

In his spare time he is out play- 
ing golf, fishing, boating, riding, 
hunting, shooting clay pigeons. 
Some sports are one-season only; 
some may be followed the year 
round. There are sleds in winter, 
bicycles in spring, summer and fall 
—and all kinds of toys for the kids 
to leave on and off the premises in 
any season. That tree that damaged 
a car parked in the street last month 
would have caused just as much 
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damage next July. That car of yours, 
parked in the driveway, is just as 
much an attractive nuisance to the 
boy up the street in April, June and 
September as it is in December. 
Let me 
Hubbard Hoover. 
than I can so I'll quote. “P 
the classic example of an attractive 


one more from 
He tells it better 
robably 


borrow 


nuisance is the case in up-state New 
York where the jury brought in a 
record-breaking verdict. The award 
went to the parents of a boy who 
attracted to an un- 
which 


was irresistibly 


guarded automobile was 


standing in the driveway of a neigh- 
bor’s vard. The boy went over the 


whole car with his hands, turning 


everything that could be turned. 
One of the things he unscrewed was 
the cover of the gasoline tank. Five 
minutes later he was standing on 
the running board, fascinated by 
the sparks which flew off from two 
stones when he struck them to- 
There was a great burst of 
flames. The boy did not die, but he 
was disfigured for life. The owner 
of the car based his defense on the 
boy 


gether. 


was a tres- 


contention the 
passer, but the parents insisted that 


their son was the victim of an attrac- 

tive nuisance. The jury agreed with 

the parents. Verdict: $75,000.” 
So make your story fit the season 
every season in the year. 























“NOW IF YOU MUST SMOKE IN BED—GO AHEAD!” 














Court 


Decisions 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Landlord—A woman, em- 
ployed as a clerk by a tenant in an 
office building, noticed that the lino- 
leum on the floor of the corridor and 
vestibule outside of the office wher 
she worked was very slippery, having 
apparently been unevenly waxed the 
day before. She informed her office 
manager who in turn reported the 
matter to the building superintendent. 
Later in the day as she stepped into 
the corridor to cross to the opposite 
office, her foot slipped on the lino- 
leum and she fell, striking her shoul- 
der on the door jamb, which resulted 
in a fracture of her left arm and 
shoulder. In her suit against her em- 
ployer’s landlord the jury returned a 
$7,500 verdict in her favor. The ap- 
pellate court affirmed the judgment. 
(Foster v. A. P. Jacobs and Associates 
(California 1948) 193 P. 2d. 971.) 

A 


7 7 


Liability of Storekeeper—As a woman 
customer was leaving a grocery store, 
she slipped and fell on wet and slip- 
pery tile or cement flooring in the 
entranceway and sustained serious in- 
juries, including a fracture of the lower 
part of her backbone. She claimed that 
the slippery condition of the tile was 
due to a block of ice left near the 
passageway. She and her husband 
sued the owners of the store for dam- 
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ages and the jury brought in a verdict 
of $18,000 for the wife and $2,000 for 
the husband. The appellate court, after 
first ruling that the $18,000 verdict 
was excessive, held on a rehearing that 
it was not excessive in view of the 
decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, and affirmed both judgments. 
(Margaret Ann Super Markets, Inc. v. 
Scholl (Florida 1948) 34 S. 2d 238.) 


Liability of Contractors—A pedestrian 
was injured when he fell at night into 
an open and unlighted ditch near the 
middle of a public street. The excava- 
tion had been dug by the husband of 
the owner of the land for the purpose 
of connecting up a house being built 
on the land with the city water and 
sewage systems. The builder and his 
plumbing subcontractor had author- 
ized the husband to do the digging 
for the purpose of expediting the 
work. In the injured man’s suit against 
the husband, the builder and the sub- 
contractor, judgment was rendered 
against the husband but the case was 
dismissed as against the contractors. 
The appellate court, however, reversed 
the dismissals, holding the contractors 
equally liable with the man who did 
the digging. (May v. Hrinko (New 
Jersey 1948) 59 A. 2d 823.) 





e Every small business has a pub- 
lic relations problem, says this 
local agent. Here are some 
clever and unusual ideas which 
he has developed to solve that 
problem 


One Agent’s Public Relations 


Ws I DECIDED to open an 
insurance agency in Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, a couple of years 
ago, I didn’t know a single person 
in that town. So I decided it would 
be a good idea to let people know 
I was around by making some dig- 
nified noise. I invested in a neon 
sign and a supply of coffee. 

The sign could be seen for 
blocks; in fact, if you were any- 
where on the street, you could 
hardly help noticing it. I listed the 
$200 the sign cost me as my first 
public relations expenditure, and 
every time I saw anybody glancing 
at the words, “Hyde Insurance 
Agency,” I felt more certain that 
this was a worth-while investment. 

The coffee cost much less—but it 
also paid off. Every person who 
entered my office—whether to de- 
liver mail, to ask how to get to the 
dentist’s or to buy insurance—got 
a steaming cup of it. The local 
paper was naturally interested in 
using a story based on the fact 
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that I did my insurance business 
over a cup of coffee, just as the 
early insurance men had back in 
the 1600’s in London. 

Those were just two of the steps 
I took to let people know there 
was a man named Hyde in town 
and that he sold insurance. I also 
ran a series of advertisements, con- 
sisting of nothing but. a heavy 
black outline cut in the shape of a 
hide, with a question mark in the 
center. A surprising number of 
people were curious enough to 
wonder what it meant. After ten 
days, I told them. Then I ran an 
announcement of the opening of 
my agency, with that same hide 
outline. 

I’ve been up to similar tricks in 
the two years since, and a few 
months ago I hit on something 
which particularly pleased me. I 
put up a solid bronze sign near 
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the entrance to the building where 
I have my office. I suppose it could 
have been taken care of in an hour 
or so by a couple of professional 
sign-hangers. But my little job took 
three whole days—struggling with 
that sign, pounding on it, figuring 
and refiguring how to get it to 
hang there. During those three 
days, I think every sidewalk super- 
intendent in Cleveland came by to 
offer a bit of sage advice. A few 
people just stood across the street 
and stared while I wrestled with 
the thing, but most of them hol- 
lered out a few instructions on the 
finer points of sign-hanging. 
Time WELL SPENT 

Those three days were more val- 
uable to me than the same amount 
of time would have been if spent 
in practicing a sales talk. In fact, 
every time I hear anybody using 
the phrase “public relations,” I 
want to tell them about that sign, 
and about the question mark in my 
early ads, and about the gallons of 
coffee I’ve shared with callers in 
my office. Too many people still 
think of public relations as some- 
thing high-powered and expensive, 
designed for the exclusive use of 
such giant enterprises as the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, U.S. Steel or the 
telephone company. 

I’m convinced that this is a mis- 
taken idea. Every small business- 
man has a public relations prob- 


lem, whether he attaches that name 
to it or not. For example, thou- 


sands of other insurance agents 


have faced the same problem I did 
when I moved to Cleveland. Movie 
stars can put on dark glasses and 


travel under an assumed name, 
and still count on being recognized 
and greeted by strangers. Unfor- 
tunately, the same process doesn’t 
work for insurance agents. That's 
why I recommend the idea of 
making a little dignified noise. 


Do A THOROUGH Jos 


But there is much more to pub- 
lic relations than this. It isn’t 
enough for people just to know 
you're around. People must think 
of your name every time they think 
of insurance. One way to bring 
about this pleasant state of affairs 
is to do a very thorough job on 
every risk you handle. This will 
attract much favorable attention, 
especially if other agents in your 
area have gotten into something of 
a rut and are inclined to take 
things easy. 

Shortly after I opened my office 
in Cleveland, I was given an op- 
portunity to check the insurance 
needs of the Episcopal Church, of 
which I am a member. I didn’t 
simply go into a huddle with my- 
self and decide how much insur- 
ance I would like them to buy from 
me. I made a survey—a real one, 
with photographs and all. Shortly 
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after I finished it, I discovered that 
the local newspaper wasn’t sure 
whether it had adequate insurance 
coverage, so I made another sur- 
vey. 

This was something new in the 
way of insurance service in Cleve- 
land. A few months later, the local 
Baptist Church trustees began to 
wonder whether they needed more 
coverage, and remembered how 
thoroughly I had tackled the pre- 
vious jobs. I did a survey for them, 
and discovered that the church had 
only a fourth as much coverage as 
it should have. My recommenda- 
tions were accepted, and I was al- 
lotted a generous portion of the 
added premium. I didn’t push too 
hard for business, but when I did 
sell a policy, it was delivered with 
all the care and attention of a new- 
born babe. I felt it was a valuable 
document, and presented it in such 
a way as to make the assured feel 
the same thing. A lot of people 
seemed to like that bit of special 
attention. 

After my first six 
wrote a progress report and sent it 
to customers and prospects. I told 
them how I liked Cleveland, how 
many policies I had sold, and just 
reminded them that professional 
insurance service was always avail- 
able at the Hyde Insurance Agen- 
cy. I now send out progress reports 
every six months, mentioning such 
things as the fact that I had 


months, | 
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bought my new teeth in Cleveland. 
I also pointed out in one report 
that my accounting system is su- 
pervised by a certified public ac- 
countant. Now, I don’t pay a CPA 
just because I want him to have 
some of my money; the reason I 
use his services is that it makes clear 
to my clients that my business is 
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strictly on the up and up. I also 
put the company money in one 
bank account, and my own per- 
sonal funds in another—and I tell 
my clients about that, too, so they 
will understand that I handle my 
financial affairs with care. After all, 
I am more or less their trustee. 
During Fire Prevention Week, 
I spoke to the Rotary Club, the 
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ONE AGENT'S PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Everyone who entered the office got a steaming cup of coffee 
y g I 


Lions and the Kiwanis Club, and 
spent five nights on the radio in- 
terviewing different people on fire 
prevention. I arranged for “Crimes 
of Carelessness” to be shown in 
every school. But I didn’t confine 
my activities to the fire prevention 
and accident prevention cam- 
paigns, although naturally I did 


everything I could to make sure 


those particular ones were success- 
ful. I also tried to become a part 
of every worthwhile civic enter- 
prise, including community fund 
drives and Red Cross work. There 
must never be any ulterior motive 
of profiting by these undertakings. 
Sincerity cannot be imitated, and 
if there is one essential character- 
istic in successful public relations 
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it is just plain, old-fashioned sin- 
cerity—sincerity in selling and ad- 
vising our clients, and in participat- 
ing in community activities. 

Good public relations also means 
little things, such as paying our lo- 
cal bills on time, and paying return 
premiums immediately without try- 
ing to finagle some way to keep 
them. It means a constant, con- 
scientious effort to provide full and 
complete insurance coverage, and 
careful, painstaking, time-consum- 
ing surveys of each client’s insur- 
ance problems. 

THE AGENT’s Jos 

We should remember that the 
threats to and the pressures on the 
insurance business are manifold— 
Federal regulation, inept state reg- 
ulation, lack of underwriting ca- 
pacity, low profits and inability to 
attract new capital in competition 
with other industries, increased 
costs without increased rates, con- 
tinued heavy loss ratios and, per- 
haps above all, lack of public un- 
derstanding of the insurance busi- 
ness. That is where we agents 
come in. We are the people in dai- 
ly contact with the public, and we 
are the ones who influence the 
public’s attitude toward the insur- 
ance business. It is our job, for self- 
preservation if nothing else, to see 
that our fellow townsmen learn 
about our business and know some 
of its problems. 


After all, most of us are serving 
the public pretty well. But the 
public doesn’t know it. It is time 
to take advantage of public rela- 
tions programs. Insurance agents 
can no longer afford to be com- 
placent. We are important cogs in 
the machinery of the American 
system of private enterprise, and 
it’s time for us to justify our com- 
mission income in the public eye. 

Has Ir Paw Orr? 

We must also keep constantly in 
mind the type of grass-roots public 
relations activities I have men- 
tioned. Now that I have told of 
some of my own activities in this 
field, there is naturally one impor- 
tant question left to answer: Has 
it paid off? I think so. My activities 
have cost me money, and if I drew 
up a balance sheet for public rela- 
tions I might not show a cash 
profit. But I have been deliberately 
laying a foundation for a real fu- 
ture in Cleveland, and for this I 
consider every penny I’ve invested 
in public relations well spent. 

I have always tried to keep in 
mind a simple statement made by 
Benjamin Rush. He said, “The 
whole insurance machine exists for 
the protection of . . . and service 
to . . . the policyholder.” I don’t 
think anyone has ever stated the 
basic idea behind any good public 
relations program more briefly or 
more correctly. 
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MAN 
J ROLLER SKATING 


| Skate only where it is safe. 


2 Be careful and courteous to 
Sothers when skating 


Keep skates clean and in good repair 
$ Keep stops and clamps tight 
5 Dont take chances when skating 
6 Keep skates stored in a safe place 
7 Dost climb stairs while wearing skates 
8 Dont hang on to the back of may 
ing vehicles 
ws AS Keep out of traffic 


P00 Never skate when carrying pointe 
or breakable objects 


OBJECT LESSON, Peering beneath the car, a youngster “BE A GOOD SKATE.” In the interests of 
views the bicycle on which his playmate was riding when safety, a manufacturer of roller skates has 
he was struck and seriously hurt. The sight of the formulated these ten commandments to guide 
jammed and twisted bike is a lesson in safety he'll youthful skaters. One of the company’s experts 
remember for a long time! is pointing out the rules to two enthusiasts, 


A Safety 


ea 


_ THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Railroad Y 


ACROBATIC FREIGHT. After leaping 20 MAIN LINE PILE-UP. This mass of smashed and sprawl- 
feet from one trestle to another, these two ing wreckage, cascading down the embankment, resulted 
freight cars came to rest precariously. Eye- when a 110-car freight train crashed into a halted train of 
witnesses said cars swayed while crossing refrigerator cars. Fifteen cars were derailed, and a brake- 
bridge, lurched, flopped across the gap. man was injured when he jumped from the freight train. 
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‘ 
TWO WHO LIVED. Although the steel top of the car 

was ripped away, both occupants survived after their 
automobile smashed its way 


ONE WHO DIDN'T. This driver, on the o 


as not so fortunate. He was killed when his ca 
under a cement-laden trailer with a heavy freight truck, which toppled over 
truck. Driver of the car, coming over a hill, couldn’t automobile. Both the driver of the tru and the 
stop in time as the truck backed out into the highway. ; 


senger in the car were hospitalized with serious i 


7 Motor Vehicle 


Ht Ne ws 


WHERE THREE MET DEATH, Clambering over bales FUTILE FIGHT. As the flames shoot skyward, 
of water-soaked paper, firemen battle the blaze which firemen work feverishly to conquer the fire which 
swept through a block-long warehouse. Shortly after this almost completely destroyed an oil refinery. Start- 
picture was taken, wall in background collapsed, killing ing from an explosion, the blaze killed one man, 
the fire chief, his assistant and a district chief. 


injured another and caused $100,000 loss. 











hand, A BRIDGE THAT HELD. Saved by a single girder, this AND ONE THAT GA Driver of 
llided truck narrowly m i f feet into the river this massive concrete mixer escaped in- 
the below. The driver i idge sagged suddenly jury when vehicle broke through bridge, 
pas- to one side as he drove his empty truck onto it. The bridge landing in creek below. Two men had 
Ps. has been declared a total loss. passed under bridge just before crash. 


Perc TruReES 


Fire Y¥ 


IVE-ALARMER. Fire fighters continue to sluice water rwO LOSERS. Very little was left of this fac- 
the charred remains of two railroad coal docks after tory after it was burned to the ground by a fire 
tting out a five-alarm fire which damaged an estimated of unknown origin which resulted in some $300,000 
00,000 worth of equipment. Seven persons were injured in losses. Another $100,000 was lost by a company 
ying to bring the flames under control. which had merchandise stored in same plant. 
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OPEN-AIR SHOWROOM. Showers of SUPPLY UNLIMITED. Some products may be hard to 
shattered plate glass fell from these show- come by in this super market today, but there’s one thing 
room windows, littering the sidewalk and add- they have plenty of—water! Above, ankle deep in the 
ing to the chaos created by a freak hail storm. stuff, the manager of the store sadly inspects the damage 
A large replacement job looms ahead! which was done to his merchandise by a flash flood. 


A Storm 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES — 


Aviation ¥ 


FATAL FLIGHT. shake off 


STRANGE OCCUPANT of employees’ parking 
lot was this giant plane which, in emergency landing, 
overshot the field, rolled off the runway, ripped 
through a cyclone fence. One man was killed, five 
injured, many cars damaged. 


While attempting to 
a light fog, the young doctor who was piloting this 
plane was killed when he crashed in a meadow. 
Here, a state trooper and some local residents are 
looking over the wreckage. 








The enormous efforts being 
made to establish nationwide 
adoption of uniform traffic laws 
deserve the intensive support 
of everyone concerned with 
highway safety 


Progress Toward Uniformity 


| ag NEWLY interested in 
traffic safety often proclaim as 
an original discovery that we ought 
to have a national model traffic 
law. The fact is, we have long had 
such a model and its provisions 
have been widely adopted. Our 
present problem is to make that 
adoption universal. 

If Dr. Gallup were to take a 
poll on the question, “Should we 
have uniform traffic laws?,” I be- 
lieve almost 100 percent of the 
replies would be “Yes” and that 
few would be recorded as “No 
opinion.” However, the need for 
uniformity in the legal basis for 
traffic regulation goes much deeper 
than is generally realized. 

Not only are uniform motor ve- 
hicle operating rules and _ pedes- 
trian regulations needed to guide 
individuals in conducting them- 
selves safely in streams of traffic, 
but uniform traffic laws are also 
vitally necessary as the basis for 
the whole regime of traffic organi- 


By ALVIN B. BARBER 
zation and control in all its phases. 
Among these phases are the engi- 
neering of street and highway con- 
struction, the ordering of vehicular 
and pedestrian movement, the sys- 
tem of signs, signals and markings, 
enforcement practices, the report- 
ing of accidents, and traffic educa- 
tion of school pupils and the gen- 
eral public. 

Enormous efforts are being made 
in all of these fields, constantly 
stimulated by the knowledge that 
each year over 32,000 human lives 
are at stake, as well as more than 
a million personal injuries and sev- 
eral billions of dollars in economic 
losses. 

The fruits of these efforts depend 
considerably upon the existence of 
a harmonious and effective legal 
foundation provided by uniform 
statutes, enacted by the states, 
upon which our system places the 
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full responsibility for traffic regula- 
tion. This makes the No. 1 ques- 
tion how far the states have con- 
formed their traffic regulatory laws 
to the national model, known as 
the Uniform Vehicle and 
how they can be stimulated to 


Code, 


complete that process. 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 

The year 1949 marks the 25th 
anniversary, not of the birth of the 
code, but of its conception in 
1924, about the time of the First 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. The code had 
two parents—the Conference and 
Uniform 


State Laws. They appear to have 


the Commissioners on 


independently but simultaneously 
developed the idea of preparing 
such a code. At any rate, the two 
bodies got together early in 1925 
and cooperated in a full year of in- 
tensive labor to bring forth the first 
comprehensive model for uniform 
state motor vehicle legislation. It 
saw the light of day at the Second 
National March 
1926. 

It may be of interest that the 
Uniform State Law Commissioners 


Conference in 


had some difficulty in persuading 
themselves that motor vehicle reg- 
ulation was an appropriate subject 
for a uniform law. Some of them 


argued that diverse habits of the 


people in the different states and 
sections of the country precluded 
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the possibility of success for such 
a law. Others insisted that the 
public interest in having a_har- 
monious legal basis for a nation- 
wide traffic safety campaign was 
so great as to make an effort for 
uniform traffic laws imperative. 
This latter view prevailed, and the 
commissioners joined the Confer- 
ence in the cooperative work 
which produced the Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code, formally approved in 
1926 by both bodies and by the 
American Bar Association. 


ProGREsSS MADE 


Then began a widespread and 
continuing movement for adoption 
of this national standard. Those 
portions of the code with respect 
to which exact uniformity is vital 
to the safe conduct of vehicular 
traffic, notably the Rules of the 
Road, have had substantial accep- 
tance by the states. In addition, it 
has achieved a substantial advance 
toward workable similarity among 
which can 
vary somewhat in the different 
jurisdictions without serious detri- 
mental effects. 

Bearing the 
which absolute uniformity can be 
expected is the fact that traffic 
regulation is a changing art. Hardly 
a year goes by without some new 
development that dictates a change 
in some practice covered by the 
code. A frozen model would, there- 


state law provisions 


upon extent to 
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fore, be impracticable. This was 
recognized from the start. It ne- 
cessitates periodic revisions of state 
laws to keep them up to date. 

Shortly after the code’s promul- 
gation, the need for special regula- 
tions applicable to municipalities 
resulted in development by the 
National Conference of a Model 
Traffic Ordinance. Two years later, 
appreciating the need for uniform- 
ity among traffic ordinances in any 
given state and throughout the 
country, the Third National Con- 
ference in 1930 adopted a revised 
edition of the code, incorporating 
many of the model ordinance pro- 
visions as well as other changes to 
meet developments 1926. 
Further revisions of the code, 
based on intensive study of experi- 
ence in the intervening years, were 
adopted in 1934, 1938, 1944 and 
1948. 

In each 
the code and ordinance, the extent 
of changes which appeared neces- 


since 


successive revision of 


sary became smaller and smaller, 


members of the 
Uniform 


so that the 
National Committee on 
Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 
in charge of this work, believe 
these standards reached a 
high degree of stability. Prevailing 
opinion among other official and 
non-official experts in motor vehicle 
regulation supports this view. The 
code and ordinance were accepted 
as the national standards by the 


now 


have 
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President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference in 1946, and by the many 
national, state and local confer- 
ences which followed. 

As mentioned, exact uniformity 
is vital in certain features of traffic 
laws and regulations, whereas with 
respect to others uniformity in 
principle is sufficient. Let us exam- 


Alvin B. Barber 


ine a few examples of the first 
category and then point out some 
of the second. 

Why, it may be asked, should 
not a state or municipality adjust 
its Rules of the Road to its peculiar 
conditions? Long consideration by 
the National Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
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has shown that peculiarities of 
conditions are more imaginary 
than real and, to such extent as 
they exist, are mostly taken care 
of by the phrasing of the code and 
ordinance or by alternatives sug- 
gested therein. With traffic laws 
being interpreted by many courts 
of various types throughout the 
land, the likelihood of conflicting 
interpretations is greatly increased 
when we have varieties of lan- 
guages generally intended to mean 
the same thing but not legally 
doing so. And, over all, without 
uniformity in the statutes regulat- 
ing the operation of vehicles on 
the streets and highways, the 
whole great effort of engineering, 
enforcement for 
greatly 


education and 


traffic 


hampered. 


safety would be 


THe Ricut or Way PROBLEM 


Consider, for example, the fun- 
damental question of which of two 
vehicles approaching «n_intersec- 
tion at right angles has the right 
of way. Originally, the prevailing 
rule was that the vehicle on the 
left should yield to that on the 
right, irrespective of conditions. 
Experience showed, however, that 
drivers at a considerable distance 
on the right would speed up, blow 
their horns and dash in regardless 
of a driver on the left who was 
much nearer and, under any rea- 
sonable rule, entitled to go through 


October 


first. If there was a collision, the 
latter would be at fault. But courts 
widely refused to apply that unfair 
and unsafe rule. It has long since 
been corrected in the code, which 
now requires the driver on the left 
to yield only if the two vehicles 
enter the intersection at approxi- 
mately the same time. This pro- 
vision now prevails in most of the 
states, but there are still some 
which have not adopted it. 


Stop INTERSECTION RULE 


Another important rule that 
should be uniform is the one de- 
claring the relative rights and re- 
sponsibilities of vehicle operators 
at stop intersections. The code re- 
quires the driver entering a through 
highway to yield the right of way 
to a vehicle approaching thereon 
so near as to constitute an im- 
mediate hazard; but having so 
yielded, the entering driver may 
proceed and approaching vehicles 
at a greater distance must yield to 
him. Unfortunately, the laws of 
some states still put the whole re- 
sponsibility on the entering driver. 

A similar situation exists with 
respect to the right-of-way rule in 
making left turns. Under the code 
the vehicle making the turn must 
yield to an oncoming straight- 
through vehicle which is so close 
to the intersection as to make an 
immediate hazard, but thereafter 
the turning vehicle may proceed 
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PROGRESS TOWARD UNIFORMITY 


All states have adopted some provisions 


of 


iy | ROMAN NUMERALS REFER TO ACTS OF 
UNIFORM CODE ADOPTED BY STATE 
STMBOL MEANS STATE HAS ADOPTED 
AT LEAST SOME PROVISIONS OF THE 
UNIFORM CODE 


the UNIFORM VEHICLE 


CODE 


WATIQNAL HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE 


Extent of adoption of the Uniform Vehicle Code 


and other vehicles must yield. As 
in the preceding illustration, some 
state laws still fail to accept the 
well-established safety principle 
here involved and there are various 
intermediate shades and gradations 
of language covering these points. 

An important feature in all the 
code’s right-of-way provisions, not 
yet recognized in some state laws, 
is the phrasing that the driver with 
the inferior right shall yield, not 
that the other driver has or may 
take the right of way. Further- 
more, the basic rule imposes the 
over-riding duty to drive with due 
regard to the safety of all persons, 


and applies in all instances. Even 
authorized emergency — vehicles, 
which the code permits in emer- 
gency to run through stop signs 
and signals and disregard certain 
other regulations, are bound by 
this basic rule. 

Non-uniformity in these and 
many other essential operating rules 
results in confusion and accidents 
among drivers, and in conflicting 
court decisions. 

Some legislative bodies, although 
adhering closely to the code with 
respect to the provisions adopted, 
have seriously weakened their state 
laws by omitting other provisions 
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they apparently deemed unneces- 
sary. For example, the laws of 23 
states, according to a recent com- 
pilation, fail to state the meaning of 
traffic signal indications. 

One may say everybody knows 
that red means “Stop” and green 
“Go.” But it is not that 
simple. Just when you no 


means 
may \ 
longer go? Where must you stop 
in relation to the intersection and 
crosswalk? What are your respon- 
sibilities to pedestrians when you 
are turning on the green light? 
What are your responsibilities to 
pedestrians caught in midstream 
What 


does the yellow light mean? The 


when the lights change? 
flashing red light? 

The code takes more than a page 
to spell out these things. Here again, 
strictly uniform provisions are essen- 
tial to the best development of safe 
habits of both drivers and pedes- 


trians. 
SPEED VARIATION 


By way of illustrating provisions 
in which substantial rather than ex- 
act textual uniformity is needed, the 
somewhat different character of 
uniformity desirable in speed regu- 
lation may be pointed out. So long 
as speeds are adequately posted 
along the highways, some variation 
is not detrimental, provided the 
speeds are reasonable and _ local 
jurisdictions are not permitted to 
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impose arbitrary limits out of ac- 
cord with the general scheme. As 
a matter of fact, “speed zoning,” 
which means the determination 
and posting of safe speeds for par- 
ticular stretches of highway based 
on engineering studies and ap- 
proved by the proper state author- 
ity, is authorized by the code and 
highly recommended by traffic en- 


gineering experts. 


Prima Facte Rutt 


The main feature of speed regu- 
lation in which uniformity is im- 
portant lies in the “prima facie” 
principle. Such regulation supple- 
ments the basic rule appearing in 


practically the same language in 


nearly all state laws—that speed 
must be “reasonable and prudent 
under the conditions and having 
regard to the actual and potential 
hazards then existing.” The prima 
facie rule gives a driver exceeding 
the specified limits the right to 
prove to the court that his speed 
was nevertheless not excessive for 
the conditions. 

The special value of this rule is 
that it tends to get the police away 
from the easy habit, where abso- 
lute speed limits are fixed, of de- 
voting too much of their attention 
to speed when manifestly not un- 
safe. It helps make them concen- 
trate their efforts upon the more 
difficult, but vastly more useful, 
task of noticing and correcting the 
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many dangerous driving practices 
which are all too common, such as 
weaving, cutting in, making turns 
from the wrong lane and passing 
on curves or near hillcrests. 

The prima facie rule, while thus 
tending to divert police attention 
from mere mechanical “clocking” 
and freeing it to take care of more 
matters, in no way 


serious con- 


dones hazardous speeding. 


UnirorMity Not ACHIEVED 


The legislative trend of recent 
years has been toward acceptance 
of the prima facie principle, but 
we are still far from uniformity in 
this respect. The 1946 Laws and 
that 
have 


Ordinances Report showed 
nearly half of the 
adopted the principle. About one 


fourth still hold to absolute speed 


states 


limits, the disadvantages of which 
have been indicated. The remain- 


ing fourth set no limits at all for 


traffic outside of 


which the National Committee re- 


municipalities, 


gards as leaving too much to the 
judgment of the average driver. 
Strict conformity with the text 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code cov- 
ering provisions of an administra- 
character less 


tive obviously is 


immediately vital to safety than in 


the rules which govern the con- 
duct of drivers and pedestrians. 
Even so, however, it is most ad- 
vantageous for all the 
adopt as nearly as they can the ex- 


states to 
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act text of the code. The millennium 
in this field will have arrived when 
all states have accepted the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code as literally as, 
many years ago, they put into ef- 
fect the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, which has been of 
inestimable value as the basis for 
the unhampered bank 
checks and other commercial trans- 
actions throughout the country. 


flow of 


There remains for consideration 
the extent to which the code has 
thus far been adopted by the 
states. A detailed discussion of this 
would go far beyond the scope of 
this article. A fairly comprehensive 
picture of the situation, as of 1946, 
is contained in the report of the 
Laws and Ordinances Committee 
of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference. To give a general but 
by no means all-inclusive view of 
the progress achieved to 1948, a 
map National 
Highway Users Conference, one of 
the strong advocates of nationwide 
adoption of the Code, is shown. 
(Page 39.) 


prepared by the 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 


The campaign is a continuing 
one. Increasingly active leadership 
in it by Federal; state and local 
officials is encouraging. The prac- 
tical attention which many legis- 
latures have concentrated on the 
subject since the through 
studies by interim committees or 


war, 
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other special bodies, holds much 
promise. The time is ripe to obtain 
the much-needed uniform state 
law basis for the whole street and 
highway safety movement. Once 
that has been accomplished the 
task of maintaining uniformity in 
any further legislative adjustments, 
needed to conform to changes dic- 
tated by advances in the art of 


es 


Z2 


traffic regulation, will be relatively 
simple. 

The present drive to complete 
the nationwide adoption of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code, together 
with its companions, the Model 
Traffic Ordinance and the Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices, 
deserves intensive support by all 
concerned. 
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men were here to install the telephone today.” 





Usable Ideas for Today 


39 Move. INSURANCE 

When that automobile bodily injury 
and property damage premium comes 
up for renewal, remind your customer 
that compared to other costs, it has 
not increased nearly so much. 

To obtain the same protection today 


as he had in 1939, your customer 
should have at least twice the policy 
limits he had then. But his premium 
will be proportionately much less than 
he paid in 1939. The dollar value of 
lives is higher now, and claims are 
greater. Higher limits are a “must” to 
properly insure your client. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
7 


7 v 


Tue Locicat TIME 

Taking an order for insurance is 
lots of fun. Some agents are afraid to 
spoil the happy occasion by suggesting 
payment of the premium. The fact 
is, of course, that when a man buys 
anything he expects to pay for it, and 
the idea of paying for it is less objec- 
tionable to him then than at any other 
time. That is the time to say, “Thanks, 
Joe, that will be $25.” If he says, “Do 
I have to pay it now,” the answer 
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should be, “Not if it is inconvenient, 
but how would you like to pay it?” 
Then he tells you how he wants to 
pay it. If he doesn’t intend to pay for 
it that’s a good time to find it out isn’t 
it? And if he tells you how he wants 
to pay it, you'll usually find he expects 
to clean it up well within the 60 days 
you can let him have. Better get part 
of it now, with a new client. The whole 
premium will look just as big to him 
in 30 days as it does today, but if he 
pays part now, the next payment will 
be smaller and easier. 
—The Local Agent 
7 


7 7 


Two Doors To CLOsE 

Neither agencies nor companies 
have been able to work out a for- 
mula for determining the amount of a 
fidelity bond a business should carry. 
Businesses vary a great deal, in size, 
operation, management controls, etc. 
Consequently, it is not as simple a 
matter as it has been in the banking 
field, to establish a suggestive schedule 
of this kind, and in the banking field 
it was an extremely difficult job. 

In the banking field the starting 
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point is the total of deposits. In busi- 
ness, the average bank balance plus 
inventory multiplied by turnover 
would be an amount on which to base 
a formula. But what percentage of this 
amount should the fidelity bond be, 
10%? Unquestionably, few if any 
bonds reach that proportion. 

When considering che size of the 
bond, one idea is to stress the basic 
principle of buying enough to cover a 
loss that will hurt the firm substan- 
tially. Another idea is that the agent 
should not, although some of them as 
well as buyers do, assume that the 
fidelity bond covers the loss of money 
only. The agent should make it clear 
that it covers losses through embezzle- 
ment of goods. The sales and ware- 
housing controls of any business can 
be manipulated. Materials can be 
drained off, raw or finished, with 
which the company does business. 


One question the agent might ask, 


when attempting to place a bond, is, 
“When you have a fidelity loss, where 
is the money coming from to pay for 
it?” Few prospects will have an an- 
swer. The from 
some place, and it can only come from 
profits, reserves, capital or credit. In a 
very real sense, the firm that buys a 
fidelity bond is insuring its profits, 
then if the loss grows (without, of 
course, the proprietor’s knowledge) it 
will eat into reserves and capital and 
finally into the credit of the concern, 
perhaps fatally. 

Since the must come out of 
profits, and the agent can term a 
fidelity bond profit insurance to a 
degree, it would be interesting to know 
if insured carries business interruption 
coverage. Then the agent can draw 
the parallel between the two forms. 
Both are designed to protect his profits, 
guard his capital and reserves and pre- 


money has to come 


loss 
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serve the business structure from being 
badly, perhaps fatally crippled. An 
uninsured loss in either case comes 
from profits, reserves or capital. If he 
buys a substantial amount of interrup- 
tion insurance he has only closed one 
door when a second one needs closing. 

—The National Underwriter 

7 7 7 


Orrice BurcLary INSURANCE 


An increasing number of office bur- 
glaries is emphasizing the need for 
Office Burglary insurance. While the 
danger of offices being robbed during 
business hours is slight, a rising trend 
of night and weekend burglaries makes 
this insurance timely. 

This is especially true as to office 
buildings. Instead of being unpro- 
tected for some 48 hours each week, 
now many offices have no one in them 
for 72 hours, giving yeggs plenty of 
time to carry out very deliberate plans 
for looting. In some instances, quite a 
number of offices in the same building 
have been entered and ransacked over 
the weekend. 

Especially are buildings which are 
occupied principally by doctors’ offices 
good territory to explore and work 
upon. A great deal of value is tied up 
in most offices of the followers of the 
medical profession—who have equip- 
ment, instruments and supplies of high 
cost and difficult of replacement. 

~Rough Notes 
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Twenty Reasons Wry 

Here are only twenty of the reasons 
why businessmen, owners and lessees 
of property need (and why agents 
should sell) bodily injury insurance 
on their premises, operations and ac- 
tivities: 

1. Because all liability policies are 
built around the law of negligence. 

2. Because accidents are occurring 
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constantly on property and because of 
business operations—to customers—the 
milk man—the meter reader—the can- 
vasser—the delivery man—the paper 
boy, and to many others entering the 
premises. 

8. Because the law of averages 
leaves nobody immune. Daily the pa- 
pers record these accidents, the en- 
suing lawsuits, and the final judg- 
ments. Settlements seldom get pub- 
licity—the worry and heartaches never. 

4, Because if one’s property, busi- 
ness or bank account is attached, a 
bond to release the attachment may 
cost more than insurance for a life- 
time. 

5. Because one may be forced to 
make an unfair settlement to save 
one’s home or business. 

6. Because even if one is successful 
in clearing himself in court, he will 
have paid from $200 to $1,000 for 
legal expenses alone. 

7. Because everything that one has 
may be taken to satisfy a judgment. 

8. Because unsatisfied judgments 
remain alive for years and may be 
renewed. 

9. Because a 
one’s credit. 

10. Because even if one does not 
have sufficient property to satisfy a 
judgment today, any inheritance, leg- 
acy or gift received later may be 
taken for ‘that purpose. 

11. Because one’s salary can be at- 
tached or garnisheed up to a certain 
amount until the last cent of judgment 
and interest is paid or to make up for 
any deficiency from the sale of prop- 
erty. 

12. Because in some states actual 
imprisonment may follow failure to 
pay a judgment. 

13. Because the loss of property or 
business means starting all over again. 


judgment impairs 
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14. Because in saving the premium 
one may be “penny-wise and pound- 
foolish.” 

15. Because a liability insurance 
policy protects one’s home—pocket- 
book — bank account — investments — 
time — job—business— and peace of 
mind. 

16. Because such a policy costs but 
a few cents a day. 

17. Because the newspapers every 
day show that suits are being brought 
and verdicts rendered. 

18. Because various forms of pol- 
icies are available to protect the va- 
rious types of exposures and no one 
can afford to be without them. 

19. Because possibilities of these 
forms of insurance are unlimited and 
the surface has hardly been scratched 
in selling them. 

20. Because agents do their custom- 
ers a favor by selling them the proper 
coverage they need and at the same 
time increase their own commission 
dollars. 

—Best’s Insurance News 
7 5 7 


“NOW Is tHE TIME” 

The Farm application requires that 
an agent actually survey the farm. 
There are many reasons why the sur- 
vey-application method is the best 
method of handling Farm business, 
but the reason that will appeal the 
most to many of you is that you can 
make more money when you go out 
and see what the farmer customer 
has to insure than when you attempt 
to cover it by filling out a policy in 
the office or by picking up general 
mine-run business on the streets. 

Three out of four farms are now 
occupied by the owner. What does 
this mean to you agents? It means 
more opportunity, if you make a per- 
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sonal survey and solicitation, to se- 
cure an application covering not only 
on buildings but on cattle, hogs, farm 
machinery and equipment. 

It means that if you are spending 
the major portion of your time ac- 
cepting business in your office, pick- 
ing it up on the street, trying to place 
insurance on a 1942 automobile, or 
bothering with endless details of your 
office system, you are letting a golden 
opportunity slip through your fingers 
—namely, the solicitation on the farm 
of the very large premiums that are to 
be secured today. 

Time after time, agents have told 
me that some day, when they could 
get their office affairs straightened out, 
they intended to make a farm-to-farm 


canvass for Farm insurance. Such 
agents rarely get around to this. Now, 
not next week, not next month, is the 
time to solicit farm business. 

Why not turn over the details of 
your office to some clerk and get out 
in the country where you can make 
some real money? Why let this busi- 
ness go to others, without competi- 
tion? 

If you will make a list of the better 
farms in your community and careful- 
ly survey these farms, and include in 
your survey fire prevention recom- 
mendations—and if you make it a 
point to include sound advice and 
good service to these farmers, you 
will be amply rewarded. 

—Rough Notes 








“SEE WHAT | MEAN ABOUT NEEDING A NEW CORD?” 











e The settlement of inter-company 
claim controversies through a 
nationwide arbitration plan has 
resulted in substantial benefits 
to companies participating in 
the program 


Arbitrating Casualty Claims 


ONTROVERSIES arising from cas- 
Sees claims among member 
companies of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies in 
the New York area have been 
amicably settled through the medi- 
um of arbitration for more than 15 
years. During that period literally 
thousands of inter-company claims 
were disposed of by an arbitration 
committee set up within an organ- 
ization known as the Metropolitan 
Claims Conference. 

World War II brought an in- 
crease in the number of inter-com- 
pany claims to be arbitrated. The 
encouraging results of the arbitra- 
tion program were brought to the 
attention of the Association’s Claims 
Bureau Advisory Committee, and 
after considerable study that com- 
mittee recommended that an invi- 
tation be extended to member com- 
panies of the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies to 
participate in an arbitration pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. This 
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By WAYNE MERRICK 





method of avoiding litigation in 
disposing of controversies among 
insurance carriers is producing the 
results anticipated when the na- 
tionwide arbitration program was 
inaugurated in 1944. 

Inter-company claims involving 
more than half a million dollars 
were settled through arbitration in 
the one and a half years ending 
June 30, 1949. Inter-company ar- 
bitration has relieved to a great 
extent the congestion of court 
dockets. The shortage of trained 
personnel and the handicaps result- 
ing from war conditions warranted 
adoption of an arbitration program 
which would permit insurance car- 
riers to conserve the energy re- 
quired to litigate inter-company 
claims and to devote more of their 
efforts to improving the adminis- 
tration of handling claims. 

The inter-company arbitration 
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agreement, in its preamble, sets 
forth its purpose in the following 
language: 


“WHEREAS, it is the desire of 
our respective companies to con- 
tinue to improve claim service, 
to afford relief to the courts, to 
prevent litigation of disputes be- 
tween ourselves and to enhance 
the confidence of the public in 
our institutions, we bind our- 
selves to forego litigation and in 
place thereof submit to arbitra- 
tion all questions which may arise 
between us under the headings 
hereinafter set forth and in the 
manner described.” 


Because of the experimental na- 
ture of the inter-company arbitra- 
tion program, at the outset it was 
restricted in its application to cer- 
tain clearly defined types of cases. 
The arbitration agreement, there- 
fore, provides that the signatory 
companies commit themselves to 
forego litigation in all automobile 
collision and workmen’s compensa- 
tion subrogation claims involving 
amounts not in excess of $1,000. 
The agreement also provides that a 
dispute as to which signatory com- 
pany should defend an insured 
against a claim when coverage by 
two or more carriers is involved 
should be determined by arbitra- 
tion, without prejudice as to which 
company should ultimately stand 
the loss. 

Controversies between signatory 
companies involving other matters 
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may be arbitrated under the terms 
of the agreement by voluntary con- 
sent of the interested parties. In 
other words, companies are per- 
mitted to avail themselves of the 
arbitration facilities in all cases of 
whatever nature, excluding colli- 
sion and workmen’s compensation 
subrogation claims. These must be 
arbitrated or settled between the 
signatory companies. 
AFFILIATES INCLUDED 

In view of the anticipated prob- 
lems of procedure and mechanical 
operation in developing a nation- 
program, it 
deemed advisable to restrict initial 
participation to the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 


wide arbitration was 


members of 


Companies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies. In 1946, the program and 
procedure having become well es- 
tablished, invitation to extend its 
facilities was directed to all com- 
panies affiliated with member com- 
panies of these two organizations. 
At the present time 116 companies 
have signed the arbitration agree- 
ment and are actively participating 
in the program. Fifty-one of the 


participants are members of the 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies and 34 are stock fire 
or automobile companies affiliated 
with them. Nineteen members of 
the National Association of Mutual 


Casualty Companies and 12 of 
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their affiliates are also active par- 
ticipants in the program. 

The arbitration agreement pro- 
vides for local appointment of ar- 
bitration committees of not less 
than three exceptionally well qual- 
ified and experienced full-time sal- 
aried claims personnel of signatory 
companies. Such committees serve 
without remuneration. Each arbi- 
tration committee has a secretary 
who is not a committee member 
and who also serves without remu- 
neration. It is the secretary’s duty 
to handle all correspondence relat- 
ing to arbitration matters. Hearings 
are held by the committees as nec- 
essary to dispose of pending cases. 
If a committee member’s company 
is directly or indirectly interested 
in a case before the committee, 
such member is automatically dis- 
qualified from participating in the 
hearing of the case, and a tempo- 
rary substitute is selected by the 
other members of the committee. 
A majority of the arbitration com- 
mittee is required to hear a case 
and to render a decision. The de- 
cision of the committe is final and 
binding upon the parties to the 
controversy. No appeal from a lo- 
cal arbitration committee decision 
is provided for, as it is believed 
that the amounts involved do not 
warrant establishment of an ap- 
peals tribunal. Also, the qualifica- 
tions of the arbitrators are such as 
to warrant the belief that their de- 
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cision will be based upon an ac- 
curate determination and evalua- 
tion of the essential facts of each 
case. 

Arbitration procedure is informal 
and is designed to expedite the 
disposal of inter-company claims 
with a minimum of delay and ex- 
pense. Cases may be decided only 


Wayne Merrick 


upon information contained in the 


claim files of the controverting 
companies, if the parties are agree- 
able. Otherwise, personal repre- 
sentatives may appear and present 
their arguments at an open hearing 
to supplement the data contained 
in their files. Controverting parties 
may, in such cases, be represented 
bv staff members, attorneys or any 
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other persons of their choice. Wit- 
nesses may also be produced by 
either or both parties, if considered 
necessary. Further, the controvert- 
ing parties may submit briefs on 
questions of law and fact for con- 
sideration of the committee, if war- 
ranted in a particular case. All de- 
cisions of the arbitration committee 
are reduced to writing, and copies 
are furnished to interested parties. 


REGARDING LEGAL ACTION 


No case may be arbitrated while 
legal action is pending in connec- 
tion therewith. If the legal action is 
within the control of the signatory 
companies, it must be dismissed 


before arbitration can be under- 
taken. This is consistent with the 
pledge of the signatory companies 
not to resort to litigation in certain 
specified types of cases. It also in- 
sures freedom of action for the con- 
troverting parties and arbitrators 
since the case is exclusively in their 
hands for determination. 

If pending action is not under 
control of the signatory companies, 
it is apparent that the case may 
not be arbitrated. Such instances 
occur when a party not signatory 
to the arbitration agreement com- 
mences litigation concerning inter- 
ests not represented by the signa- 
tory companies. Arbitration in such 
cases must be deferred until the 
legal action is disposed of in due 


course. In the meantime the de- 
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fendant company must furnish the 
plaintiff company with a written 
waiver of the Statute of Limita- 
tions. Thus, a claim of the plaintiff 
company can be arbitrated at any 
time after the third party’s litiga- 
tion has been concluded. 

There are other circumstances 
where signatory companies, al- 
though pledged not to litigate, can- 
not arbitrate their claims. Such in- 
stances usually occur where other 
than signatory companies have 
some interest in the case. The in- 
terests of such other parties are not 
subject to arbitration under the 
agreement. Consequently, local ar- 
bitration committees are authorized 
to determine whether arbitration 
of the claims of signatory compa- 
nies should be deferred until after 
the non-signatory party interests 
are removed from the case by set- 
tlement or otherwise. 


Auto COLLISION SUBROGATION 


In automobile collision subroga- 
tion claims, the insured usually has 
an interest to the extent of the 
deductible provisions of the policy 
coverage. The signatory companies 
have adopted a general policy in 
such cases that if they are the los- 
ing party in an arbitration proceed- 
ing they will voluntarily pay any 
deductible retention of the success- 
ful party’s insured. 

At the present time arbitration 
committees are functioning in the 
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A general policy has been adopted in auto collision subrogation claims 


following cities: Albany, N. Y.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleve- 
land, O.; Columbus, O.; Dallas, 
Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, 
Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Hartford, Conn.; Houston, 
Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jacksonville, 


Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; Miami, 
Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Newark, 
N. J.; New Haven, Conn.; New Or- 
leans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Portland, Ore.; Providence, R. L.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rochester, N. Y.; 
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Salt Lake City, U.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Twin Cities, Minn.; Washing- 
ton, D. C. Arbitration committees 
will also be appointed in additional 
cities as circumstances warrant. 
The place of the accident de- 
termines which arbitration commit- 


tee has jurisdiction in a particular 


case. Ordinarily the committee 
nearest the place of accident has 
jurisdiction. If, however, the sig- 
natory companies involved prefer 
to have some other committee hea 
a case, they are permitted to do 
so by mutual agreement. Such in- 
where location of 


stances occur 


claim offices 


over the case in controversy make 


having supervision 
it more convenient to arbitrate else- 
where. 

The inter-company 
agreement, being nationwide in its 


arbitration 


application, intentionally provides 


no exception to the general com 
mitment of the signatory companies 
to forego litigation. If a contro- 
versy involving a case of the type 
described in the agreement cannot 
be settled between the companies 
themselves, their only recourse is 
to arbitration — never _ litigation. 
There is no room in the arbitration 
program for questions to arise as 
to whether a case is to be arbi- 
trated. The only question that may 
properly arise is where the arbitra- 
tion hearing may be held. 
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The arbitration program is nut 
designed to hinder the signatory 
companies in settling or compro- 
mising claims between themselves 
with their own 
individual policies and _ practices. 
It is only when the inter-company 
claims cannot be amicably disposed 
of that the arbitration agreement 


in accordance 


becomes operative. 

The savings to signatory compa- 
nies in expenses of litigation and 
time of their attorneys and em- 
ployees as a direct result of the 
arbitration program cannot be ac- 
curately computed or estimated. 
The fact that litigation has been 
ruled out induces signatory com- 
panies to settle many cases _be- 
tween themselves which otherwise 
would result in court action, Since 
the only alternative to court action 
is arbitration, the companies are 
thereby encouraged to settle their 
differences of opinion between 
themselves rather than submit thei: 
disputes to determination by a 
committee of their associates. Con- 
sequently an undetermined num- 
ber of inter-company controversies 
are compromised or otherwise set- 
tled without resort to arbitration. 
This is perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits to flow from the program. 

Experience has also shown that 
about two out of every three cases 
filed with committees 
are subsequently withdrawn fol- 
lowing settlement directly between 


arbitration 
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the controverting parties. Arbitra- 
tion hearings in such cases are ac- 
cordingly cancelled. On the basis 
of the number of cases actually 
heard by arbitration committees in 
1948 and the first six months of 
1949, it is estimated that 1,440 
cases involving $353,508 were set- 
tled between the companies after 
being referred for arbitration but 
before hearing by a committee. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
these cases, as well as many of the 
cases settled without reference to 
the arbitration committees, were 
disposed of on terms which were 
completely satisfactory to the 
claimant companies. If a claimant 


company has reason to believe that 


it is entitled to recover the full 
amount of its subrogation claim be- 
cause of clear liability on the part 
of the defendant, there is no good 
reason why a compromise offer of 
less than the full amount should be 
acceptable. It costs the plaintiff 
nothing to arbitrate such a case. 
The allegation sometimes made by 
liability insurance that 
subrogation claimants should ac- 


carriers, 


cept 50 or 75 percent of their 
claims because litigation expense 
would result in a net recovery of 
only that amount, has no merit 
under the arbitration program. 
Claimant companies need not ac- 
cept such compromise offers of set- 
tlement if they believe they can 
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sustain the burden of proof of the 
defendant insured’s negligence be- 
fore an arbitration committee. The 
committees are not authorized to 
decisions on 
The 


for compromise has passed when 


render compromise 


questions of liability. time 
the hearing commences. Defend- 
ant companies may question the 
amount of the plaintiff's claim if 
they consider it excessive, in which 
case the arbitration committee may 
determine the proper amount, in 
addition to determining the ques- 
tion of liability if contested. 
During 1948 and the first six 
1949, were 
rendered by arbitration committees 
in 720 cases involving $176,754. It 


months of decisions 


is interesting to note that the aver- 
age amount involved in each case 
was $238 in 1948, and $255 in the 
1949. This in- 
crease is an indication that more 
of the 
amounts are being settled between 


first six months of 


claims involving small 
the companies without recourse to 
arbitration. 

From a “ringside seat,” watching 
inter-company arbitration in action 
for five years, it is apparent that 
the program thus far developed is 
only the beginning of what can be 
accomplished in settling, without 
litigation, contro- 
versies between all insurance car- 


inter-company 


riers writing casualty and fire in- 
surance in this country. 





1949 C.P.C.U. Designees 


The Board of Trustees of the American Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, at its annual meeting in New York City, on July 27 awarded 


the C.P.C.U. designation to 106 persons. 


The national conferment of designations was made in Dallas on September 
80 at an all-industry luncheon sponsored by the Southwest Chapter of the 
Society of Chartered Property Casualty Underwriters. Regional presentation 
meetings will be held under the sponsorship of various chapters of the Society. 

Ten additional candidates completed the examinations successfully, but their 
designations cannot be awarded until they satisfy the insurance experience 
requirements. Names and addresses of the new designees follow: 


Dorothy Albright, Midland, Tex. 

J. Folger Allen, San Francisco, Calif. 

Frederick S$. Applegate, Rochelle Park, 
N. J. 

Julian W. Bailey, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Robert F. Baldwin, Yellow Springs, O. 

John M. Barker, Buhl, Ida. 

Abner Benisch, Newark, N. J. 

Herbert R. Bland, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hamilton Bonnet, San Antonio, Tex. 

Lula Brignardello, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bernard G. Brissman, St. Paul, Minn. 

Muriel Broadman, New York, N. Y. 

Louis D. Burkhalter, Jr., Cedar Rapids, 
Ta. 

Austin Carey, West Hartford, Conn. 

Richard C, Carniglia, Oakland, Calif. 

Donald H. Chadwick, Madison, N. J. 

William Buchanan Chappell, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Eckley R. Chase, Medina, O. 

Gerrit S. Collier, Albany, N. Y. 

John J. Connolly, Jr., Pasadena, Calif. 

Frederick T. Corby, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Jack Culbertson, Houston, Tex. 

Joseph W. Danely, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Albert M. Devroye, Chicago, IIl. 

Walter G. Dithmer, Chicago, IIl. 

Edgar H. Donaldson, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 

Joseph L. Doyle, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Harvey A. Drinkwine, Inglewood, 
Calif. 
Harold Wayne Earley, Cleveland, O. 
Donald H. Ellis, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. Evans Fitch, San Antonio, Tex. 
Walker A. Garrott, Denver, Colo. 
Frank J. Gossinger, Detroit, Mich. 
William S. Haynes, East Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Frank A. Hohenadel, Jr., Chicago, IIl. 
A. Delno Howlett, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alfred L. Hutchinson, Boston, Mass. 
Lewis V. Irvine, West Hartford, Conn. 
Charles R. Jameson, New York, N. Y. 
John E. Jones, Watertown, N. Y. 
John Marsh Kennedy, Oakland, Calif. 
Max E. Kerns, Pontiac, Mich. 
Joseph P. Kesler, Long Beach, Calif. 
Joseph J. Klepper, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur E. Koeppel, Jr., Hackensack, 
N. J. 
John B. Lamar, Chicago, IIl. 
Charles D. Lamb, Columbus, O. 
Alfred E. Lampe, Bethesda, Md. 
Lawrence H. Larson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Leonard W. Larson, Evanston, IIl. 
Herman J. Lender, Jr., West Orange, 
N. J. 
Charles W. Lincoln, New York, N. Y. 
C. Irwin Lotshaw, National Stock 
Yards, Il. 
Ella Rachel Lyons, Detroit, Mich. 
James F. McComb, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Dorothy Ann McLane, Dallas, Tex. 
W. J. McMullen, Little Rock, Ark. 
Denzil F. Marley, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Robert E. Maynard, Chicago, IIl. 
Harold A. Mielke, Racine, Wisc. 
Samuel J. Milgram, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William J. Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hillard A. Monnin, New Haven, Conn, 


A. Crawford Mortenson, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
John L. Mowatt, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Robert E. Myers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
George R. Neal, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Donald H. O’Rourke, Jr., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
Frank B. Orr, San Francisco, Calif. 
William Peet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
John A. Pfaender, St. Paul, Minn. 
A. Lawson Potter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forrest R. Riddell, Omaha, Nebr. 
Raymond R. Poulton, Piedmont, Calif. 
Edward Purcell, Hamilton, O. 
Easton C. Rhodes, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henry A. Ritgerod, Little Rock, Ark. 
Floyd M. Robbins, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Henry M. Sanguinetti, San Marino, 
Calif. 
Arthur L. Schwab, Staten 
N. Y. 


Island, 


DE 
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Julius B. Seaman, New York, N. Y. 
Maury J. Shapiro, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joseph H. Silversmith, Jr., Denver, 
Colo. 
Francis E. Smith, San Diego, Calif. 
William R. Smith, Little Rock, Ark. 
John F. Solon, Mercer Island, Wash. 
Myron F., Steves, Mobile, Ala. 
Richard L. Stites, Sewickley, Pa. 
Roger L. Sullivan, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Robert W. Swanson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John R. Taylor, Los Angeles, Calif. 
M. Cullum Thompson, Dallas, Tex. 
Margaret Thompson, Memphis, Tenn. 
Paul*S. Thompson, Cincinnati, O. 
Edmund Avery Tindell, Oakland, 
Calif. 
Eugene A. Toale, New York, N. Y. 
Carl L. Todd, Flushing, L. I. N. Y. 
Russell W. Tomlinson, Ridley Park, 
Pa. 
J. A. VanderWerf, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Robert W. Van Nuise, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tom S. Wallace, El Monte, Calif. 
Homer O. White, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
James Wilkins, Dallas, Tex. 
Donald K. Wilson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
James Wilson, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arnold H. Woods, Allentown, Pa. 


New Almanac Out 


The 1949 edition of “The Insurance Alma- 
nac,” published by the Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Company, is now available. 

Compiled by The Weekly Underwriter and 


edited by Mildred J. Smith, the volume con- 
tains detailed and comprehensive information 
concerning insurance companies, associations, 
departments, agents, law and many other 
phases of the business. 





INSURANCE FACT-0-GRAMS 





si HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
RAS "THE MOST BENEVOLENT, 
RicH LINCLE A PERSON 
COULD HAVE J" 





aeaeus Geagsl 


erences == 
AR AVERAGE OF 7 SCHOOLS 
BURN IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND CANADA EVERY DAY OF 
THE YEAR © 
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AX CHILD Was BORN DURING 

A HURRICANE DOWN SOUTH. ON 
THE BIRTH CERTIFICATE ONLY THE 
MOTHER'S NAME APPEARED. IN THE 
SPACE RESERVED FOR THE FATHER'S 
NAME WAS WRITTEN :- 


“GONE WITH THE WIND™ ! 
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IN NEW ENGLAND,A BABy- 
SITTER, 13, WAS HOSPITALIZED 
FOR FACIAL LACERATIONS WHEN 
HER CHARGE, A NEIGHBOR'S 
4 YEAR OLD, 


STRUCK Hi 
WITH A GOLF CLUB! 


THINGS DON'T 

TURN UP IN THIS 
WORLD UNTIL. SOMEBODY 

TURNS THEM UP /* 


( (Garrie.o) 


HILE TAKING HIS EXAM- 
INATIONS FOR THE POLICE FORCE 
IN THE STATION HOUSE, AN 


APPLICANT WAS ARRESTED BY 

SLEUTHS FOR ROBBING A 

BANK THE DAY BEFORE / 
CSYDNEY, AusT.) 














With the growth of accident 
prevention as a scientific pro- 
fession, potential hazards are 
now being dealt with before 
accidents have a chance to oc- 
cur 


Accidents That Won’t Happen 


NCE UPON A TIME, during the 
© poke of modern industry, 
very little concern was shown for 
the men and women who did its 
work. Eventually so were 
killed and maimed that the clamor 
injuries—a 


many 
for preventing such 
clamor that originated within in- 
dustry as well from the outside 

resulted in the safety movement. 
From a beginning where safety 
originally meant only the applica- 
tion of common sense and rather 
awkward methods of safeguarding 
industrial operations, the preven- 
tion of accidents has grown to a 
scientific and organized profession 
requiring capable technicians. Its 
growth has been substantially ac- 
celerated by the successes of the 
pioneers in safety and has been the 
direct result of the clear-thinking 
and hard-working crusaders who 
seized the dilemma by both its 
horns and showed that it was not 
necessary to have injuries in indus 
trial operations. 


By JOHN V. GRIMALDI 


In 1913, the first year that acci- 
dent figures became available, ap- 
proximately 9 workers in every 
10,000 were killed at their jobs. 
Year by year the number killed has 
been gradually reduced until now 
10,000 


die as the result of occupational 


approximately 3 in every 
injury. Yet, this number cannot be 
considered insignificant, for ac- 
cording to the latest statistics ap- 
proximately 16,500 workers were 
killed in a recent year, and 2,500,- 
000 disabled. In addition, occupa- 
tional injuries cost the nation in that 
same year approximately $2,400,- 
000,000. Of this amount a little 
$1,000,000,000 represented 
the cost of insurance, wage loss 


over 


and medical care. The remainder 
was money lost through damaged 
equipment, materials, production 
slow-downs and other expenses al- 
ways associated with accidents. 
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The cost of accidents is high. 
Indeed, it is more than humans 
can pay, for no amount of money 
can buy back the sight of an eye, 
the use of an arm, the loss of a life. 
It is more than industry can afford, 
for the occurrence of accidents 
increases production costs and re- 
duces profit. It is more than insur- 
ance will permit, for it is a waste 
that insurance fights against as 
part of its service to the public. 
The importance of safety, then, is 
very real. 

Quite early in the beginning of 
accident prevention, insurance rec- 
ognized its important place in that 
field and prepared itself to assist 
assureds and the public generally 
in the development and constant 
improvement of. safety methods 
and safety consciousness. There 
are many records that show in- 
dividual insureds who once had an 
accident frequency record consid- 
erably higher than the average, 
but who have succeeded in reduc- 
ing their record to a position below 
normal through the joint efforts of 
management and the insurance 
engineer. The savings to such as- 
sureds have been great and, of 
course, the value to the insurance 
carrier in developing a satisfied 
friend and keeping losses to a 
minimum has been realistic, too. 

But insurance, having assumed 
the responsibility of improving the 
welfare and security of the public, 


October 


cannot let itself rest on past suc- 
cesses. Progress requires imagina- 
tive thinking, the formulation of 
ideas on problems that may seem 
remote today but which may be 
with us tomorrow. Recognizing this 
fact, the member companies of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies have concentrated on 








John V. Grimaldi 
the development of ways and 
means for evaluating the activities, 
materials and methods associated 
with industrial operations in our 
everyday living, to determine their 
potential hazard. Their aim is to 
discover accident causes before 
any accident has happened. Here- 
tofore, because safety came into 
being as the result of a high fre- 
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quency of accidents, the accident 
preventionist had to concern him- 
self with concentrating on mishaps 
that had occurred. His time was so 
much taken with statistical work 
and analysis that he had very little 
left to project his thinking into the 
future and examine conditions in 
order to determine whether they 
could possibly result in an acci- 
dent. 

To meet changing demands and 
to solve accident problems before 
they become catastrophic, an im- 
portant subcommittee of our Engi- 
neering and Project Committee has 
been formed. It is known as the 
Special Hazards Engineering Re- 
search Subcommittee and, through 
the Association’s Accident Preven- 


tion Department, is engaged in the 
investigation of those phases of our 
modern life that have any major 
accident possibilities. 

Obviously its range of activities 


is broad. Bulletins already dis- 
tributed to the member engineering 
departments and executives have 
covered such subjects as television, 
ammonium nitrate, methyl bro- 
mide as a fire extinguishant and 
fumigant, quick frozen food lock- 
ers, induction and dielectric heat- 
ing processes, liquefied petroleum 
gas and radioactivity. Material is 
being gathered on other subjects 
which include, to name a few, 
ultrasonics, herbicides and insecti- 
cidal fog applicators. In fact, if a 
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general statement concerning the 
scope of this work could be made 
it might be said that all special 
hazards are or will be considered 
with the possible exception of how 
to face an angry wife after a night 
at the “lodge.” 

Since it is the primary intent of 
this program to anticipate acci- 
dents before they happen, it is 
necessary to investigate areas 
where it may be thought an “acci- 
dent potential” exists. On occasion, 
of course, examination shows that 
the degree of hazard is slight, and 
that reassuring information, too, is 
then sent the members. 

It should be explained here, that 
the work is not conducted on a 
laboratory scale, in the manner of 
a standards or safety testing 
agency. Instead, the minds and 
experiences of a group of highly 
qualified engineers, each a special- 
ist in one of the engineering fields 
concerned with casualty insuring, 
are contributed so as to form valid 
and reliable opinions based on cur- 
rent facts and knowledge. 

The progressiveness of the work 
is indicated by the subject matter 
before the committee. There are 
some, for example, which the aver- 
age insuror and industrial em- 
ployer probably would consider so 
far distant in our future as to be 
relatively no problem today. But 
we have learned that security is 
not founded on the magnitude of 
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Development of new methods, materials and machines is faster than ever 


the differential between today and 
the future, but on how alertly and 
comprehensively we move to safe- 
guard ourselves now, against the 
difficulties to come. Then, too, it is 
often true that impending prob- 


lems are not given the necessary 
importance 


because information 


concerning their existence is not 


common knowledge. So, while 


some of the subjects presently be- 
fore the subcommittee might seem 
to be much ado over very little, 
upon closer inspection their impor- 
tance becomes apparent. 

Consider radioactivity, for ex- 
ample. It is true that commercial 
production of power from atomic 
engines is still about ten years 


awav, and it is known that lab- 
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oratories are experimenting with 
radioactive materials in many re- 
search fields. But it is not so gener- 
ally recognized that much more than 
just a handful of industrial opera- 
tions employ and rely on radioac- 
tive sources, with their attendant 


dangers to personnel and perhaps 
even to the public. Industrial use 
of these materials probably 
continue to grow rapidly. 
Another example of a new poten- 
tial hazard, which may seem far 
away in point of view of time, is 


will 


ultrasonics. Not much is yet known 
about the effect 
these sounds, which are above the 


on people of 
human’s audible range and there- 
fore cannot be heard. But this haz- 
ard is currently being investigated 
and some experiences and experi- 
ments have proved interesting. For 
example, laboratory investigators 
have placed white mice in an ultra- 
sonic sound field which killed the 
animals after a 60-second exposure. 
Apparently their deaths were due 
to the heating effect the sounds 
produced in their bodies. Ultra- 
sonic uses in industry are now 
principally concerned with the 
gathering of fine dusts, and the 
energy the present 
generators is being satisfactorily 
absorbed without danger. People, 
however, who have been exposed 
to these sound waves, either know- 
unknowingly without 


from sound 


ingly or 


shielding themselves, have com- 
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plained of loss of equilibrium, of ir- 
ritability, increased headaches and 
fatigue. One interesting story con- 
performed 
ability in 


experiment 
high 


mathematics who permitted her- 


cerns an 


with a girl of 
self to be exposed to such a gen- 
erator. After a brief time the gen- 
erator was shut off and the girl was 
asked to give the sum of two and 
two. Her answer was confused and 
incorrect. Some observers quipped 
that it reduced her about to the 
level of She 
quickly, 


an average 


her 


woman. 
recovered abilities 
however. 

The rate of development of new 
methods, materials and machines 
associated with our industrial and 
daily life is faster now than ever. 
that the 


welfare of the public and the. car- 


It is obvious, then, for 
riers which insure it, the special- 
ists concerned with the prevention 
of accidents must be far thinking 
without being dreamers, idealists 
without and 


thoroughly grounded in the ele- 


being impractical, 


ments of the basic sciences. 
This is the attitude and the ob- 
jective of the accident prevention 
service program offered the publie 
through the members of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. It may be considered 
another contribution to the main- 
tenance of the public welfare and 
an example of the direct service 
available to the insured. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL 


Six Years Ago 


The storekeepers burglary and robbery policy, designed for the small merchant, 
provides well rounded out insurance protection and may well be regarded 
as a basis in recommending coverage for the large mercantile establishment; 
that is, the hazards insured by the storekeepers policy should be insured under 
standard forms of burglary and robbery insurance for the larger risks... . 
Results with this policy have been eminently satisfactory, as the small store- 
keeper purchasing this policy secures the important coverages necessary for 
his protection.—H. J. McCloskey, “Burglary Insurance—Sell It.” 


Four Years Ago 

Reliable authorities have repeatedly stated that employee dishonesty losses 
exceed fire losses. At the same time, other statisticians report that although 
approximately 80 percent of all fire losses are covered by insurance, more 
than 80 percent of fidelity losses are not. . . . When an insurance agent 
becomes as familiar with fidelity bonds as he is with fire policies, he will 
become as enthusiastic about the former as he is about the latter, and he 
will then impart this enthusiasm to the employers of this country and obtain 
results truly gratifying to everybody concerned; himself, his company, and 
last but by no means least, the employer.—Baxter C. Brown, “Are You Fidelity 
Bond Conscious?” 


Two Years Ago 


Advertising cannot possibly equal in effectiveness the on-the-spot presence 
of the experienced and resourceful salesman, but it can . . . be here, there, 
and everywhere, speaking to a hundred prospects while he is talking to one. 

. Adopt it as a regular policy of your agency, plow back a large enough 
portion of each year’s earnings to make it easier for you to get a bigger future 
yield and you will find that it is not an expense, but a reserve from which 
will come future profits—a reserve that is getting bigger all the time—in other 
words, one of the very real assets of your agency.—Stanley F. Withe, “It Pays 
to Advertise.” 
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Cor. Arvin B. BarBeER is associate 
director, office of transport and storage, 
of the National Security Resources 
Board. After service in the Regular 
Army Engineers and _ transportation 
work in Europe following World 
War I, he headed the transportation 
work of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce for 25 years. He served as 
director of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety from 
its inception in 1924, and is now 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Committee on Uniform 
Laws and Ordinances. He took an 
active part in the organization work 
for the President’s Highway Safety 
Conferences in 1946, 1947 and 1948 
and is secretary of the committee on 
conference reports. (Progress Toward 
Uniformity, page 35.) 
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Joun V. Grima pt is director of indus- 
trial safety for the Accident Prevention 
Department of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies. He has 
been director of the safety engineering 
program at Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp., a research fellow and 
visiting lecturer at the Center for 
Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity and a safety consultant at 
Scully Steel Products. ( Accidents That 
Won’t Happen, page 57.) 


The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, under 
the direction of its Public Relations Com- 
mittee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, 
burglary, boiler and machinery insurance, 
etc.) and suretyship (bonding). Tenth year 
of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and 
further the appreciation, of stock company 
coverages; and to publicize the activities 
of the Association that are carried on in 
the interests of the public, member com- 
panies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of mem- 
ber companies receive the JourNAL by cour- 
tesy of one or more of our members, 
through whose cooperation its publication 
is made possible. Additional subscriptions 
for such persons may be entered at a cost 
of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to state member 
company affiliation; see list on inside back 
cover.) To all others interested, $1.50. 
Orders for N.Y.C., add 2% for sales tax; 
for Calif., outside of San Francisco, 2%4%. 
For San Francisco, all purchasers except 
insurance companies add 3%; insurance 
companies add 2%%. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which 
are not necessarily always those of the 
Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly through- 
out the year, except for a combined mid- 
summer issue, 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publica- 
tion office, New York, N. Y. (Advertising 
is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are 
required for change of address to take 
effect. Please be sure to give old as well 
as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material ap- 
pearing in our columns may be reproduced 
without specific permission, if the usual 
credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JourNAL are copyrighted 1949, by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, N.Y.C. Title registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office. 


Harovp K. Puuurs, £ditor 
Caro. Van Sickie, Associate Editor 
ANTOINETTE RELLA, Circulation Secretary 
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James M. HENDERSON is resident vice 
president of the Philadelphia office 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland. After graduation from 
the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, he worked for over a 
year in the surety department of a 
large general agency before entering 
the employ of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Co. in 1927. He was appointed assist- 
ant manager in 1932, became manager 
of the Philadelphia office in 1938, and 
was promoted to his present position 
in 1944. (Your Business Is—Building!, 
page 1.) 
7 7 A 

SALEM Hype is a partner in the Hyde 
and Pegues insurance agency in Cleve- 
land, Tenn., and is chairman of the 
public relations committee, Tennessee 
AIA, A graduate of Amherst College 
and a graduate student at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, he was fieldman for 
the Insurance Company of North 
America for eight years, and manager 
of their Cincinnati office for five years. 


He was proprietor of Hyde Brothers 
Insurance Agency in Peoria, IIll., from 
1944 until 1946, when he moved to 
Tennessee. He took in his partner this 
year. (One Agent’s Public Relations, 
page 26.) 
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E. C. KorrMeier, a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, entered the insur- 
ance business in 1930 in the St. Louis 
branch office of the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company. Until 1937 he was 
a special agent in Iowa; then he went 
to the St. Louis branch office as office 
assistant and special agent for the en- 
tire St. Louis territory, his duties in- 
cluding the opening of the company’s 
Denver office. He agency 
supervisor of the St. Louis office since 
1941. A member of the Society of 
C.P.C.U.’s, he received the designa- 


has been 


tion in 1948. (The Case for Family 
Liability, page 17.) 
7 7 7 
WayNE MERRICK is manager of the 
Claims Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. He 
was graduated from National Univer- 
sity Law School in Washington, D. C., 
with an LL.B. degree. For nearly nine 
years he served as special agent in the 
FBI, after which he was chief investi- 
gator on the staff of Thomas E. Dewey, 
then Special Prosecutor, New York 
County, for nearly three years. (Arbi- 
trating Casualty Claims, page 47.) 
5 7 7 

Joun J. O’'Too.e, chairman of the 
NAIA fire safety committee, entered 
the insurance business at the age of 
15 as office boy and policywriter for 
a state agency in Missouri. In 1915 
he joined the Missouri Inspection Bu- 
reau as inspector and rater, and in 
1919 he went with F. D. Hirschberg 
& Co., local agents, the firm of which 
he is now secretary. He has long been 
active in the Insurance Board of St. 
Louis, being at present a member of 
the executive committee; the Missouri 
AIA, of which he is now president; 
and the Underwriter’s Salvage Corps, 
of which he is also president. In addi- 
tion, he takes a prominent part in local 
fire safety committees. (Fire Safety Is 
Your Job, page 9.) 


CREDITS—Photos: p. 5, G. A. Doug- 
las from Gendreau, N. Y.; p. 11, 
Strauss Portrait; pp. 13, 24, 46, courtesy 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
pp. 21, 60, Philip Gendreau, N. Y.; 
p. 29, Stanfield Studio; pp. 31-34, 51, 
Acme Newspictures, Inc.; p. 37, 
Chase-Statler Photo. Art Work: Bill 
King, Gardner Rea, Tom Henderson, 
Horace T. Elmo. Cover design and 
spot drawings, M. J. Kopsco. 
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